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—_—_ 


=<gi HE proposed compulsory enfran- 
chisement of COPYHOLDS is 
a matter which greatly concerns 
all our readers, and indeed, as 

fe it seems to us, the whole com- 
munity. No one denies the unsuitableness of 
copyhold tenure to the present state of society : 
all acknowledge the injurious effects of the 
copyhold laws, the powers of oppression which 
they give, the costly litigation and ruin which 
they often involve. Solong ago as 1838, a 
committee of the House of Commons recom- 
mended the compulsory enfranchisement of 
copyholds, and yet here is 1852 and nothing 
has been done; and what is more, unless an 
effort be made out of doors nothing will be 





and other individuals personally interested in 
the maintenance of an evil system. We do 
not write on the present occasion to enlighten 
those who know nothing of the origin and 
nature of the tenure, bat rather to induce 
those who do to aid in the endeavour, at this 
moment being made, to obtain an improved 
law : nevertheless, a brief reference to its rise 
may be useful. 

Copyhold, in law, is a species of customary 
estate, said to be held by copy of court-roll ; 
«. e. where the tenant’s title is evidenced by a 
copy of the rolls of a manor made by the 
steward of a lord’s court. ‘“ Customary 
estates,” says Brande’s Dictionary of Science, 
“ are those which exist in real property, sub- 
ject to the custom of manors; and their pecu- 
liar characteristic is, that all alienations of 
them must be transacted in part, at least, in 
the lord’s court; the ordinary mode of aliena- 
tions being by surrender to the lord and ad- 
mittance of the new tenant. The peculiar 
tenure, called copyhold, is derived from the 
tenure in villain socage, as it was termed, held 
formerly under a manor. This was in its 
origin a mere permissive tenure by serfs 
attached to the soil; and copyhold estates are 
still expressed, in legal phraseology, to be held 


‘at the will of the lord by the custom of the 
manor.’ ” 


The fact was this: the king granted to a 
Chief jurisdiction over a certain extent of 
land, on condition of his performing certain 
services and making such payments as were 
stipulated. This was a manor, from the French 
manoir, a mansion-house; derived from the 
Latin maneo, to dwell, or remain ; and the lord 
of it afterwards again divided it, giving to one 
® part on condition of his ploughing, say, ten 


lords soon began to define closely their obliga- 
tions to the crown, as, for example, in the in- 
terview between king Edward I. and the 
earls of Hereford and Norfolk, who, when the 
king ordered them to go with his army to 
Guienne, replied “ that the tenure of their 
lands did not oblige them to go, unless his 
Majesty also went.” The king then insisted 
on their going, by saying to Hereford, “ By 
God, Sir Earl, you shall either go or hang ;”’ 
when he replied, “By God, Sir King, I will 
neither go nor hang:” neither did he go if 
history is to be believed.* They continually | 
obtained mitigations of their obligations, and | 
ultimately by an Act in the reign of Charles II. | 
they were absolved from those that remained, 
but expressly retained for themselves all the 
fines and obligations of the copyholders ; and | 
they gave the king in return, being wise in 
their generation, a tax upon beer and liquors 
made for sale, which fell of course principally 
on the middle and working classes. Clever 
barons! Innocent people! 


We do not wish it should be inferred from 
this, however, that the present lords of manors 
hold their rights unjustly, and so should lose 
them: admitting there be injustice, those who 
have now long held them did not commit it. 
What is desired is, that these rights should be 
made certain and commutable. 





Numerous petitions for enfranchisement have 
been presented to the House of Commons, and 
we have before us copies of those from inha- 
bitants of Brighton ; Dorking; St. Mary’s, 
Newington ; St. Pancras ; St. Mary’s, Islington ; 
Finsbury ; and last, though certainly not least, 
from builders, timber merchants, and otters 
“interested in the erection of houses in the 
metropolis and its neighbourhood, and in the| 
safety of the capital invested therein or there- 
upon.” 

The petitioners from Brighton show that in 
some of the manors the fines are small and 





certain, and the profits of the lords are merely 
nominal ; but the uncertainties, extra expense, 
and inconveniences occasioned by the pecu- | 
liarities of the tenures, are even in these, 
manors very vexatious; and in manors in | 
which there are fines uncertain or arbitrable 
according to the improved value of the land, 
there is an unwholesome restraint upon the 
employment of labour and capital for the erec- 
tion of buildings amounting to a prohibition. 
Even in the case of mere agricultural lands, 
the absurd retention of the copyhold laws for 
centuries after the circumstances and objects 
under which they originated have altered or 
ceased, involves many serious evils to the 
community: the complexity and uncertainty 
of laws lead to much trouble and costly litiga- 
tion: the copyholder is subject to a most im- 
politic restraint in the improvement of his 
lands, and is exposed to the hazard of the 
loss of his estate under the unjust and unequal 
law of forfeiture, even for acts tending to the 
lord’s advantage as well as his own. But in 





acres of land; to another, with the condition 
that he should cart all his manure; and to a 


third, with a stipulation that he should | 


go with him te war. 


; Under these the 
tilleins, 


ms, now the copyholders, held ac- 
cording to other conditions, and these 
holdings have, by lapse of time, as well as cus- 
tom, become confirmed rights. This feudal 
system, although not completed till the arrival 
of the Normans, existed even earlier amongst 
"Ss, but into this we need not enter. The 


the case of lands in the neighbourhood of 
large towns, copyholders are in many cases 
absolutely deprived of large incomes, from 
their inability to use their land for building 
purposes, and the immediate neighbourhood 
is deprived of the advantages that would result 
from the employment of labour and capital on 
sites most suitable for buildings. 


* Quoted in ‘ Enfranchisement of Copyhold Property 











Considered,” by G. A. Dean, architect. 1851. London : 
| Atchley. 








The advantages derived by the community, 
as well as the copyholder, from the application 
of land to building purposes are very great: 
not only are the wants of the people met as to 
more salubrious or convenient dwellings and 
roads, but the employment of capital and 
labour is exercised to the great increase of the 
national wealth and prosperity. 


The inhabitants of the parishes of St. Pan- 
cras and Islington submit four propositions :— 

*‘ Firstly. That the abolition of copyhold tenure 
will be a great public benefit, and is absolutely 
necessary for the general interests of the state. 

Secondly. That such abolition is actually due 
from the lords of the manors, and will be bene- 
ficial to them, on terms of fair compensation. 

Thirdly. That such abolition is due to the copy- 
holders upon the principle of equal justice in legis- 
lation, which has always been the great and dis- 
tinguishing feature of our constitution. 

Fourthly. That, regard being had to the delay in 
a general enfranchisement, copyho!ders should at 
once be enabled to grant leases of their estates.’’ 


And they discuss these very fully and ably. 
These parishes afford striking instances of the 
evils attendant upon copyhold tenure: there 
are within the two parishes at least eight dif- 
ferent manors, with all the confusion of boun- 
daries, varieties of descent and tenure, customs, 
uncertainties, inconveniences, and power of 
oppression. In these manors, also, grants of 
road-side waste have been most recklessly 
made, to the great inconvenience of the public, 
the deterioration in value of the lands of copy- 
holders and freeholders possessing lands front- 
ing the highways, and even to the prejudice of 
the lords of adjoining manors. The directors 
of several railways have been obliged to enfran- 
chise lands held of different manors, and been 
put to great costs in the necessary investiga- 
tions relative thereto, and in the deductions of 
the lords’ titles. 


The Finsbury petitioners urge that—greatly 
wanting sites for houses and gardens, in order 
that they and their families may be relieved 
from the serious consequences of residing in 
close and over-crowded neighbourhoods, and 
yet be within a convenient distance from their 
place of business,—yet considerable quantities 
of land lying northward of the borough, are 
found unattainable for such purposes, on ac- 
count of their being subject to a body of copy- 
hold laws under which lords of manors, pos- 
sessing very small interests, are enabled to 
exercise an unnatural and unwholesome power 


,over the land; and they point out what we 
| have already referred to, namely, that while the 


lords, in early times, gradually got rid of all 
the fines and obligations under which they 
held the land from the sovereign, they have 
pertinaciously maintained their powers over the 
copyholders, burthensome and prejudicial as 
they are to the whole community. 


The petition from builders and others, which 
is signed by Messrs. Thomas Cubitt, Frederick 
Barlow, M. T. Hooke, &c. points out the diffi- 
culty which arises from a considerable quan- 
tity of land in the neighbourhood of London 
being subject to the copyhold laws and customs; 
and that as the custom of granting leases 
to builders, and so employing capital in the im- 
provement of land, and to meet the exigencies 
of the community, did not formerly prevail, 
there is great uncertainty as to the law relating 
to that tenure; for, although it has been the 
law for centuries past that copyhold land is as 
inheritable, and also at the will of the owner 
as alienable, as freehold land, on payment of 
fixed or reasonable fines, yet from want of some 
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sufficient adaptation, or amendment of the ' 
law, it is held that a copyholder cannot of his 

own will lease, and that if even he could ore 
with the consent of the lord for the time being! 
upon an agreement that the usual fines of one | 
and a-half or two years’ value shall be asses- | 
sable on the ground rents, yet in case it should 

turn out that the lord so granting such license 

had only a limited interest, as tenant for life 

or otherwise, the lord in remainder whose | 
assessable interest in the fines had been in- 

creased ten or twenty fold, with the certainty | 
of a much larger increase on the rack rents on 
the termination of the lease, may either enforce 

fines on the rack rents, or bring ejectments, to 

the confiscation of the capital honestly laid out, 

and to the utter ruia. of innocent parties. 

The petitioners pray, therefore, that “it may 
be declared and provided that leases of lands 
granted by copyholders for building purposes 
shall be valid ; that fines reasonable or arbitra- 
ble shall only be assessed on the ground-rents, 
and that builders and others investing their 
capital in houses and buildings on copyheld 
lands shall be duly protected from the conse- 
quences of forfziture under the copyhold laws ; 
and, inasmuch as the simplification of the laws 
of real property is highly desirable, your peti- 
tioners further pray that a law may be passed 
for the enfranchisement of all copyhold lands 
as speedily as due regard to the interests and 
convenience of the parties interested will 
permit.” 

There are, of course, many matters to be 
borne in mind in making this law. For ex- 
ample, some think that if all the copyholds of 
a manor be enfranchised, the waste will become 
the absolute property of the lord, as there will 
be no longer any copyholders to exercise the 
rights, and that most of our heaths and com- | 
mons will be covered with buildings. This is | 
a question of such importance that all doubt 
should be removed by a clause expressly re- 
serving all existing rights of common. Let 
us keep about us some free spaces where we 
may see the furze in bloom,—Nature’s livery 
of green and gold. 


Pending conclusive enfranchisement, copy- | 
holders should be at liberty to lease and im- | 


of building-leases, fines uncertain or arbitrable 
should be assessable upon the ground-rents. 


The judges, as reported by Sir Edward Coke, 
declared that one year’s value was a reasonable 
fine to be paid by a copyholder on death or 
alienation; but in modern times fines have | 
been raised to one-and-a-half year’s, and even! 
two years’ value. If the land be built on, of 
course the value is increased. In one well- | 
known instance a peer of the realm had granted | 
a license for leases of a few acres of land, and | 
entered into an engagement for the assessment, 
of the fines on the ground-rents during the | 
leases. On the faith of this 200 houses were | 
built, to the manifold improvement of the lord’s | 
interest; nevertheless, his son, after his acces- 
sion to the manor, on the death of the copy- 
holder, brought 200 ejectments, with a view to| 
enforce two years’ fines on the rack rents, but | 
the proceedings were accidentally defeated 
through a technical omission. 





There are other strong reasons in favour of | 
enfranchising copyhold lands besides those! 


} 


already mentioned; but we have probably said | 
enough to convince our readers that it is a/ 


subject in which they are all more or less con-| 
cerned, and to lead some of them to aid in | 


obtaining a satisfactory settlement of this 
important question. 


| ** oan see them 200 feet off ;” yet, if that be 


| posterousness,—the want of due architectural 


; , : reproaching each other. 
prove their lands without license, and in case | . 4 


WINDOW ARCHITRAVES. 

Wutte I highly approve of many of the 
remarks in the paper “On Breadth and Re- 
pose,” I take the writer to be decidedly in the 
wrong when he advises us to “shun archi- 
traves round windows.” “ No one,” he says, 


sufficient reason for discarding them, it would 
be an equally good one for omitting all details 
that do not plainly disclose themselves at the 
same, or even a much legs distance. Where- 
fore, too, should one who recommends string- 
courses as effective, be so intolerant of archi- 
traves, and of course other window- dressings, 
the latter being surely quite as visible as the 
others? Or if they are not, it is only because 
they are too tame and feeble, and not suffi- 
ciently prononcé. I fully concur with the 
writer in what he says as to the value of — 
of reveal or external window-recessing; 
that that is so all-sufficient as to allow us to 
dispense with any finishing around the aper- 
ture itself, I for one most stoutly deny. I do 
not, however, deny that too much reliance has 
been frequently placed upon windows and 
their ornamental dressings, considered in them- 
selves, without regard to general effect.. 

In advocating breadth and repose, Mr. Bailey 
shows himself to be too much of a special 
pleader, shutting his eyes to all other qualities 
of design than those twe particular ones; 
which, after having been long disregarded, he 
would, it seems, have us now attend to with- 
out regard to any others, mistaking, perhaps, 
as many others have done before him, the 
reverse of wrong for right. 

He is not even consistent when, while 
laying so much stress as he does upon 
“ Breadth and Repose,” he refers to the 
Houses of Parliament as a successful work,. 
notwithstanding that of either quality not a 
particle is to be there detected. A similar 
laudatory reference is made by him to the 
Reform Clubhouse, strongly as it militates 
against his principle of “a broad surface with 
holes in it.” 

It is surely but consonant to reason that the 
indispensably requisite features of a building 
should be rendered ornate in themselves before 
ornament is applied merely for ornamentation’s 
sake, Most persons will, I conceive, agree 
with me that to panel or diaper walls which 
had merely “holes” in them for windows, 
would be a proceeding marked by double pre- 


finish in what cannot be omitted, in conjunc- 
tion with extraneous decoration,—mutually 
The nakedness of 
the apertures would cause the embellishment 
of the wall surface to appear wasteful pro- 
digality, which would, in its turn, accuse the 
other of showing most offensive and sordid 
meanness. 

The writer does not show himself to be the 
most astute advocate; for the Reform Club- 
house, which he is pleased to commend as it 
deserves, and the other productions of the 
same architect, exhibit the very opposite of 
“ the-hole-in-the-wall” systenr of fenestration, 
their windows being made particularly rich 
features, and in the case of Bridgewater House 
highly elaborated ones. It would have been 
more to the purpose had he brought forward 
some instance of striking artistic effect attend- 
ing that mode of treatment which he recom- 
mends, in order to corroborate his own theory 
vy some positive successful example. His not 
doing so must therefore be attributed either to 
strange negligence on his part, or to his 
inability to- discover any such satisfactory 
example. Yet one he might have found in 
the terra incognita of Bond-street, where the 
Clarendon Hotel manifests—and by no means 
unpersuasively—all those three qualities upon 
which he lays so much stress, namely, 
breadth and repose, and total abstinence 
from window-architraves,—in fact, from 
aught approaching in any way to decoration 
For its 1 oer 4 of “ breadth,” I myself have 
always, I will not say exactly admired, but 
relished it; the more, perhaps, because it 
contrasts so forcibly with the petty squeezed- 
up and vulgar-looking house-fronts in that 
neighbourhood. Although nothing can be 


° 
_— : 


a 
of all that answers to the id tee 
Clarendon possesses she valuatie, desi, te 
add, rare artistic quality of design, cal) 
“ breadthy” in am. eminent PSA ae ay, 
confers on ita certain air of dignity vie y 
unfortunately, we often altogether mj +. 
buildings that ought and, no doubt, ; 
intended to be samples of very superior en 

What is it then that chiefly conduces to and 
produces this same desirable qualit # 
‘breadth?’ To such very natural tof « 
sonable question my reply would be, the he 4 
parative infrequency and smallness of “4 
apertures in a facade; otherwise, qj 
there may be richness, grandeur is hard} 
attainable, since an air of littleness and want 
of space wil! almost invariably be Occasioned 
by an undue excess of voids in proportion ty 
the solid. It is ven those who hold a cog, 
trary opinion to take up their pencil and 
us how breadth and repose, vel dhe ome 
of manner resulting from them, may be pre. 
served in a composition where the fenes. 
tration answers—as it generally does—t the 


idea of pycnostyle. Q.E.D, 


PICTURES BOUGHT BY THE ART UNoN 
OF LONDON. 


Tue following is a list of the princip 
works selected up to this time by the prix. 
holders :*— 


Our Saviour with the Woman of Samaria, 2101, RA< 
G. Cornicelius. The Foundling, 1501. R.A.—G. B. (Nel, 
The Mother's Dream, 1057. R.A.—T. Brooks. Leg frog 
804. S.B.A.—W. Gill. Pastoral Landscape, 80. 8.5.4 
J. W. Allen. A Cool Retreat, 80/. N.L—H. B. Will, 
Ivy-bridge, Devonshire, 80%. B.I.—H. Jutsum. The Va. 
per Bell, 80/, R.A.—T. Uwins, R.A. Morning, Tintern 
Abbey, on the ih 80%. S.B.A.—G. Cole. The Magdalen, 
1401. R.A.—H. W. Philli The Road Waggon, 7, 
8.B.A.—W. Shayer. The Wolf Surprised, 57/. 10s, RA. 
—, Armfield. A Mid-day Sun, ncn imber, 60. NL # 
—A. Gilbert. Arab and Favourite, 50/. 8.B.A—J. f, 

illity, seene in North Wales, 70/. N.1l- 
. Ww. me. yon ad Chareh, Kent—Sunday Mom. 
ing, 607. 8.B.A.— : ec The Town and 
Castle of Dieppe, 522. 10s. W.C.S.—W. E. Smith. 
Attacking the Otter, 63/. S.B.A.—G. Armfield. Aims 
F lek, or the Light of the Mirror,65 RA—W. 
2 rest Shade, . 8.B.A.—W. Shayer. Fishing Crafton 

6 Zayder Zee, 50. 9.B.A.—J. Wilson, jan. Craig 

Jinas, North Wales, 601. 8.B.A.—J. W. Alien. The Vi- 
-ages of Delsthaven, Rotterdam in the distance, 50. B.I— 
A. Montague. The Plough Team, 501. §.B.4.--W. Pes 
Distant View of Berry Pomoroy Castle; 351. B.I—TJ. 
Soper. Mountaineers, 401. A.—F, Underhill. 4 
Sunny Scene on the Severn, 507. N.I.—H. B. Willis. Sand 
Dredges on the Stour, 6. 8.B.A.—J. Tennant The 
Valley Mill, North Wales, 401. 8.B.A.—H. J. Boddington. 
The Opera Box, 40!. BI.—T. Brooks. A Water-mill 
the River Ouse, 401. 8.B.A —H. J. Boddington. On the 
Thames, neat Wagram, 40. R.A.—H. J. Boddington. 
The Lock Ferry, view on the Thames, 40/, R.A—t. 4. 
Williams. Cader Idris, from Barmouth Water, 401, R.A 
H. J. Boddington. Evening, Hastings, 251. RA- 
A.Clint. Shelter from a Shower, 252. N.I.—E. J. Cobbett. 
I ian Scene, near H ar Fiord, 31/. 10s. §.B.4. 
—W. West. Scene from ‘The Abbot,” 25. RA— 
F.Walmeley. The Harvest Field, 367.5 .B.A—W. ge 
A Bright Day, North Weles, 25/. 3.B.A.—H. J. 
dington. Dismantling a Merchantman on the Thames, 
252, W.C.9.—J, Callow. St. John’s Eve, at Seville, 6. 
S.B.A.—F. Y. Hurlstone. Distant View of W indsor 
Castle, 252. N.W.C.9.—W. Bennett. Mountain Ford, 25. 
§.B.A.—G. Shalders, The Coast and Castle of ad vg 
drews, Fifeshire, 25f. 8.B.A.—J. Wilson, jan. The Pv" 
tune-teller, 25/..8.B:A.—T. Clater. Rural Love, 
B.I.—G. Wells. May in the Regent’s-park, 25/. RA 











A THEORY OF THE TIDES-+ 

Wrrnovrt entering further into the conir- 
dictions of the present, I will now proceed 10 
explain my new and, more probably, — 
theory of the tides, hoping that in abler hands 
it will solve all the difficulties that may )* 
exist in this respect. 

L take it, then, for granted, that the ne 
universal gravitation is not, as yet, wre ad's 
blished, and therefore beg to say, that © vot 
will ” guides er mp y on, woh 
of my soul guides my pen, mo a 
and cacemiebend whole body. So, then, " 
the-will of. God that this earth should be #™ 
by the ocean, that its waters should neithe 
displace the air and fly off to the moe, . 
absorbed by the bowels of our globe. a 
the will of God that this earth should be weed 
loped-in @ fluid, called the air; that thie ® 
ture of the 





air should have no tendency tow 
»b 
the centre of the earth ee on 
as is proved by its rarity in 
tution ; 
Inet 
W. ©. 8.—Water Colour Society ; . 


d keep 
away from its pits and s 
. c beyond our sp!" 
7H. A.—Royal Academy ; B. British, Trt 
New Water Colour Society. 





more plain and unpretending, more destitute 


ut withdraw ane ® 
to esea 
nor a tendency pe the upper region 
ne 
8. B. a. S ‘of British Artists; NW. 1.— Nets C.8- 
tu ; 
+ See p. 326, ante, 
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is will that this ocean of air should 
wr flow round and about, and cover 
pia lobe; that above this ocean, called the 
psi here there should be a still clearer and 
ys commonly called ether, but of 
Ls a substance we know nothing ; and that 
> this ocean of ether, destined, like the 
ter and air, to remain in the space assigned 
bo it by God, there should appear the bright 
moon in her glory, surrounded, perhaps, by 
ocean of still purer matter than ether itself, | 
bo even, like a ship on the sea, enveloped above 
a a matter quite different from that in which 
i ing below. 
ay me it may, whether two, three, or 
four oceans OF rings of different matter, sepa- | 
us from the moon; whether she accom- 
sae our earth in her path through the) 
heavens by the reputed law of gravitation, or 
by some other law we are ignorant of,—this I 
know, that she does so by the will of God. 
He has placed her on the ocean of ether that 
surrounds our atmosphere, like a well-laden 
ship on the sea: On this oecan she performs 
her journey round our globe according to laws 
which God has not allowed us as yet to find out, 
always presenting to us part or the whole of 
her hull, without our ever, like a fish in the 
water, beholding the deck or the masts. — 

From the coincidence of the exact time of 
the tides with the exact time of the progress of | 
the moon round the earth, in connection with 
the rotation of the earth round its own axis, | 
there can be no question but that they are 
occasioned by the moon, contrary to the idea 
of Mr. Kerigan, who believes her influence | 
to be entirely negative. Now if we sub- 
stitute “ pressure” of the moon for “ attrac- | 
tion” we shall be able easily to point it out as 
the cause of high and low water. | 

It seems natural that, like a ship on the sea _ 
or a boat on a canal, the passage of the moon 
over the ocean of ether should produce a pres- | 








the tide of both the sea and the air successively | Respecting the absence of tides in the Baltic 
take place from east to west, renders it still! and Mediterranean, it is easy to conceive that 
more probable that the tide of the sea is but the | the continents of Europe and Africa, and their 
effect of the tide of the air, and that both are configuration, prevent the tidewaves of the 
caused by the pressure of the moon. atmosphere having effect upon them, or that 
My new theory of the tides seems to me the | these seas are already beyond their influence. 
most probably correct one, inasmuch as it re- | If, however, as an instance, the Mediterranean 
quires no forced application, and is simple were connected with the Southern Ocean, by 
without any conflicting points, and because it means of the Red Sea, it would certainly have 
solves the anomalies which cannot be reconciled | tides at the place of junction, if not further. 
with the theory hitherto accepted. I do not} When the moon is in conjunction with, or 
think, for instance, that it is overstraining my | Opposition to, the sun; when she either re- 
theory if I account for the two opposite points ceives the full reflected light of the earth, or 
of high water, and the two intervening opposite | the earth receives that of the moon, her pres- 
points of low water, in the following manner:— sure is the greatest, because, in her circuit 
To the scientific world it is a well-known’ round the earth, she happens, at that time, to 
fact, that, apart from particular currents, pro-| be nearest. It may be, that the pressure of 
duced by particular causes, the general flow or _the moon upon our atmosphere, and its effect 
motion of the air, as well as of the waters of upom the sea, is the result of her being 
the sea, is from east to west, the same as the | attracted by the earth (which would not alter 
tidewaves of the one and the other; and this, my theory), and that this attraction, and con- 
flow, from east to west, with Galileo and | Sequent pressure upon the matter between, is 
Kepler, I ascribe to the rotation of the earth in | strongest when the one receives the full re- 
the opposite direction from west to east. The | flected light of the other, being the time of 
moon, sailing, as it were, in the same direction, | their greatest approximation. 
from west to east, sails against the currents of | 
water and air that flow from east to west. By 
her pressure upon the atmosphere, the air, as 
an elastic body, is depressed underneath, and | “ grEAM SUPERSEDED.” 
raised before her by her onward course against | 


» - -.| WHILE our American brethren are boasting 
the contrary current. The first tidewave ‘S| of their doings in steam engineering, they are 


thus created in front of the moon, and the air, | trying their best to undo it altogether; and if 
escaping behind, will rise as much, or nearly | even half of what we hear of the economy, the 
so, beyond its ordinary level, as it had been | safety, and the power of their “caloric 
depressed below it, and thus cause the second patra true, steam indeed is doomed to 
tidewave to take place. These tidewaves of give place to air, empowered, however, by the 
the air will press upon the water, and cause the. very same force, namely heat, to whieh we are 
tides of the ocean in a corresponding manner; | indebted for all that steam has done or can 
and the pressure of the moon, extending in its| 4, The “caloric engine ” is thus, in fact, a 
effect over at least one-fourth part of the earth, | misnomer. The steam engine is just as much 
each of the tidewaves will cover the same area, | , « caloric” engine as the “air engine,” pro- 


leaving between them, on the opposite side of perly so called by parity of title to that of the 
the earth, another fourth of low water. | steam engine.” 
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THE “ CALORIC ” SHIP. 


sure below, and a corresponding expansion at} As the height of the tides of the sea is in- 
the sides: this pressure upon the ether acts fluenced by shallows in the sea, by the confi- 
upon the air, as the pressure of the air acts , guration of the coasts of the mainland, so the 
upon the water, and the nearer the moon the variation of the ebb and flow of the air depends 
stronger the pressure, and the further away | much on the chains of mountains it has to pass 
the less it will be, like the pressure of a ship | over, and on the nearness of the moon to, or 
according to the width of the channel, and the | distance from, such coasts or mountain chains. | 
distance from, or nearness of, the shore. I will now try to reconcile a few anomalies 
We all know the corresponding effect of the of the present, with my new, THoRY of the 
wind, or of an agitated atmosphere, upon the’ tides. 
water, in causing it to rise in waves. The| J* the attractive power of the moon is not | 
agitation of the atmosphere itself is caused in| su cient to raise a tide at St. felena, whilst 
a variety of ways, partly known, partly un-|j: «< said to be the cause of the high tide at 
known, into which, however, I here cannot ‘ the Land’s End,” then this anomaly disap- 
enter ; but I have shown already in my treatise | pears by substituting the pressure of the moon 
on thunderstorms (see Tuk Buitper of 20th for its attraction. 
Sept. 1351), with what force the lowering) A ship on the water will displace as much 
cloud presses upon and displaces the air! water as its hulk is immersed in it, and the | 
beneath it: what then must be the pressure, | pressure of the ship on the water below will 
though unfelt, because so even and so far ex-| not be greater than that of the water which it | 
tended, of the moon upon our atmosphere ! displaced, as the water displaced is equal in| 
That, apart from the winds and the various | weight to the body that has taken its place. 
currents in the air, there is 2 regular move- | But the pressure of the ship will force the 
ment belonging to the whole of the atmosphere | water displaced to the sides, and manifest itself | 
is proved by Humboldt.’ In his “ Cosmos” | jn a rise at the shore to which it is driven, 
he says:—“ One of the main features of the | supposing the ship to be large, and the water | 
atmosphere is the variation of the pressure of narrow, enough for the purpose. | 
the air between the tropies, a regular,so easily! The moon is nothing else but a ship, to | 
observable, hourly oscillation, a kind of ebb! which the ocean is a large river, and gulfs,| 
and flow, of the atmosphere, which is not to! bays and rivers, are canals: the elastic air | 
be ascribed to the attraction of the moon, and readily gives way to the pressure of the moon, | 
which very much varies according to the and therefore exercises but little, if any, in- | 
geographical latitude, the seasons, and the fluence on the water underneath, but accumu- | 
eight of the point of observation above the lates in a wave, and pressing upon the water at | 
level of the sea.” In another place he speaks of | a distance, makes it rise on the shore. Hence | 
“the hourly variations of the atmospheric | the imperceptible change in the ebb and flow | 
Pressure, which successively take place from | of the water at St. Helena, though the moon 
east to west, and which in the tropics are so 
regular,” Land’s End so far away. Hence also no tides | 
Whence, then, comes this regular ebb and | at any of the islands within the torrid zone. 
flow of the tide of the atmosphere ? It does | [slands, moreover, are to the flow of the water | 
ry result from the attraction of the moon, as | what single hills or solitary mountains are to 
Humboldt truly states, nor from any cause the motion of the air: neither are of sufficient 
operating on the surface of the earth, no more! breadth to offer any perceptible impediment to | 
than the tide of the ocean is caused by some! the course of either. 
Operation at its bottom. If the surface of our | The anomaly of the tidewave running after the | 
atmosphere were as tangible to observation as | moon, like a carriage drawn by horses round a | 
© surface of the sea, have no manner of | corner at five minutes’ distance, falls likewise to | 
doubt but that its tide, in all its features, would | the ground ; for, by pressure the moon does give | 
resemble the tide of the sea, particularly after | a propelling impulse to the water, which will | 
What 's said by Humboldt of its variation continue to flow and to rise at the shore, | 
according to place and season. This, and that though she has passed away. 


| 


| 


! 


be there in the zenith, and the high tide at the | 


The Ericsson is the name of an “air ship,” 
if we may call it so—rather awkwardly we con- 
fess, though, strictly speaking, as correct as 
“steam-ship” in its own sphere. This air- 
ship, or “ caloric ship,” as the Americans call 
it, is in course of construction at New York, 
and will be ready for transatlantic navigation 
by October next. It will be of 2,200 tons 
burden. Caloric engines are in course of con- 
struction for it, but these are not the first of the 
sort, one of 60 horse power having, it is said, 
been in successful operation for the last eight 
months, without repair or accident, at the 
engine manufactory of Messrs. Hogg and Dela- 
meter, of New York. The cylinders of the 
Ericsson’s engines are no less than 14 feet in 
diameter, nearly twice the size of those in the 
Collins steamers. 

The Boston Transcript, in describing the 
engine now at work in New York, says :— 

‘¢ The leading principle of the caloric engine con- 
sists in producing motive power by the employment 
of the expansive force of atmospheric air instead of 
that of steam ; the force being produced by com- 
pression of the air in one part of the machine and 
by its dilatation by the applicution of heat in 
another part. [How the compression is produced 
is not clearly stated; but as heat dilates the air, it 
is probable that it is cold which in this case is made 
to compress it, or at least to withdraw the heat, 
otherwise force would be expended in its compres- 
sion instead of gained.] This dilatation, however, is 
not effected by a coutinuous application of combus- 
tibles, but by a peculiar process of transfer, by 
which the caloric is made to operate over and over 
again, viz.—the heat of the air escaping from the 
working eylinder at each successive stroke of the 
engine is transferred to the cold compressed air 
entering the same, so that in fact a continued ap- 
plication of fuel is only necessary in order to make 
good the losses of heat occasioned by the unavoid- 
able radiation of the heated parts of the machine.’’ 

The only fires employed are in smal! grates, 
under the working cylinders themselves. There 
is of course no boiler with furnace, &c., and 
no chance of explosion. Anthracite forms a 
cheap and sufficient fire, and the attendance 
and expense are comparatively trifling, so that 
passengers’ fares are to be on a reduced scale. 
The only result of neglect would be the stop- 
page of the engine. No funnel will be re- 
quired, there being no smoke. A short pipe 
carries off the products of combustion. 
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BEAN HISTORY 


MEWAY LINTON Sey 


LETTERS TO A LADY, 


EMBODYING 


A Wopular Sketch of the Wistorg of Architecture, 


THE VARIOUS STYLES WHICH HAVE PREVAILED.* 
a 


Ap Vear Sorillah : 

Suort as this series of gossipping letters 
yet is, parts of it have been written in widely 
different places, and under very varied circum- 
stances. I begin the present communication 
tied by a disaster to a sofa, and sighing fora 
little exercise and fresh air. ‘To be kept from 
motion even for a fortnight,—to lose “ the 
bloom and ravishment of spring” for that 
period,—is not a trifle. Like all things, how- 
ever, it has its good. It is under such cir- 
cumstances that one discovers the kindness of 
friends and the value of Jooks. Booke,—the 
wonderful gateway, if I may so speak, by 
which you get admittarce to the Past,—the 
means by which you obtain a knowledge of 
the great ones of all time, travel to all nations, 
and become, so to speak, omnipresent. Books 
will take you from the unpleasant present; 
sooth, teach, elevate; will bring back what has 
gone by, and show the way to a glorious 
future. However, it is not either to lament or 
to apostrophize that I now take the pen in my 
hand, but to continue our brief review of the 
History that has been written by succeeding 
nations in Brick and Stone. The pyramids of 
Egypt, the temples of Greece, the forum and 
triumphal arches of Rome, the sky-pointing 
spires of the Middle Ages, the palaces of the 
Revival, represent and illustrate the mind and 
manners of the people by whom they were 
erected with unquestionable truth and force. 
Let us, however, continue the journey step by 
Step. 

With reference to a sentence in the general 
view which I gave in my last of some of the 
principal buildings in ancient Rome, you say 
you do not remember an arch of T'rajan in Rome. 
Trajan did erect an arch in his Forum at Rome: 
it was despoiled to assist in erecting the arch of 
Constantine ; but the arch to which I referred, 
as having, in conjunction with a column, made 
his name known to all ears, is at Ancona, and 
is one of the most complete monuments of 
Roman art remaining to us. 

There was one important class of buildings 
in ancient Rome which I did not mention: I 
mean the Basilice, which are particularly 
interesting to us, because many of them were 
converted into Christian churches in the reign 
of Constantine, and became the model for the 


earliest edifices that were afterwards expressly | 


built for Christian worshippers. The term 
basilica, indeed, lost its original signification, 
and came to mean a church. 

The ancient Roman Basilica served as a 
Court of Law, and an Exchange for men of 
business : it affurded, too, ample space for a 
fashionable promenade, of which the Romans 
were fond ; but whether or not the Roman ladies 
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ever used it as a place to show their “ blond” 
bonnets and lilac gloves, and nod to their 
friends, as ours do at the “ Horticultural,”’ seems 
uncertain. The term probably came from Greece, 
but there is not a vestige in that country now 
of any edifice of the sort. The Greeks called 
|their second archon or magistrate, Archon 
| Basileus (basileus was their term for king), and 
| his court was the basilica. The first basilica 
|in Rome was built by Cato, 184 years B.c. 
Twenty others were afterwards erected. The 
ground plan of all these buildings was rectan- 
gular, and this area was mostly divided into 
three parts, consisting of a nave and two side 
aisles, each separated from the centre by 
a single row of columns. Sometimes 
there was a double aisle on each side. 
| At one end was the tribunal for the judge, 
either square or circular, and sometimes pro- 
jecting from the end as an apsis. 
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| You doubtless remember the basilica at 
‘Pompeii. Fig. 19 is the plan of such 
'a building, and you will see at once how 
closely the type has been followed in our 
‘churches. ‘The side-aisles, which in the 
earliest basilica were merely open porticoes, 
were sometimes in two stories, and the upper 
gallery thus formed, served to receive crowds 
| of loiterers. The Basilica Ulpia, or Basilica 
| of Trajan, had two aisles on each side, was 
roofed with bronze, and was one of the most 
important works in Rome. 

| Some scholars deny that the Roman basilica 
|had its name from Greece; and one, Zester- 
|mann, shows that the adjective basilicus was 
used in Rome as synonymous with eximius and 
magnificus, and that Cato, in conferring this 
/name on his new building, merely meant to 
| say that it was the royal edifice,—the un- 
| paralleled one. I have given an undue space to 
| this class of buildings, but its connection with 
the structures that followed will serve as a 
“reason. 

| You will have observed that the Romans 
| introduced a new element into architectural 
composition, which led to very important 
results, namely, the arcu. By means of this 
they were enabled to span larger openings than 
| they could by placing horizontal stones from 
column to column, and with very ordinary 
materials to roof-in large areas, and produce 
| very surprising effects. It was long main- 
itained that neither the Egyptians nor the 
Greeks were acquainted with the properties of 
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the arch. Instances of its use in 

’ got ne however, exist, aYD ae 

ir G. Wilkinson thinks brick arches w 
used in the tombs as early as 1540, B.c _ 
Saqqara there is a stone arch ascribed tg 
600 B.c. Perring mentions an arch in th 
portico of a pyramid at Meroe, which he be. 
lieves as old as 700 B.c. In the Assyrian 
marbles of earlier date now in the Buitsh 
Museum, the arched form will be observed 
and there is on one of the slabs even what 
would seem to be a bridge with arches, 

Let this be as it may, it is clear that the 
Egyptians did not make general use of the 
arch, and the same may be said of the Greeks 
to the time of Alexander. The Treasury 
of Atreus, before alluded to, one of the earliest 
buildings in Greece, was at first sight supposed 
to present a perfect example of a vault; byt 
on minute examination, it was found to be 
covered by stones, lapping one over another 
the underside of which had been afterwards 
cut into a domical shape. Fig. 20 will explain 
this to you. In Etruria there is a tomb ey 
posed to date 600 years before our era, which 
is covered in the same way. In Ireland there 
are some very early subterranean chambers 
similarly constructed. This arrangement of a 
vault is not of itself a proof that the nations 
using it were ignorant of the principle of s 
real arch. The simple fact that Sir Christo. 
pher Wren used over-lapping stones in prefer. 
ence to a proper vault, to place the spires on 
at the top of bis principal towers (those of Bow 
Church and St. Bride’s) would disprove that 
idea. 


At the entrance to the great Pyramid, you 
will remember, the weight is taken off the 
opening by two stones placed triangularly, 
and leaning against each other at the bes 
The same thing is seen in the Cyclopean 
of Tiryns, where there is a gallery so covered; 
also, in the Mexican pyramids, and in some 
buildings in England ascribed to the Saxons. 

It is in Rome, as I said, that we first find 
the real arch generally used, and here it led to 
an entire revolution in architectural arrange- 
ment. It will be well for you to bear iti 
mind as one of the striking differences between 
Greek and Roman architecture. 

Of the differences in other respects, let me 
now say afew words. The Doric, the Tonic, 
and the Corinthian of the Greeks were adopt 
by the Romans, and they added a —— 
of the Doric, called Tuscan, and one of the 
Corinthian, called Composite. At one time 
these latter were accepted as distinct varieties, 
and it was the practice to speak of “the fice 
orders.” We are contented now to acknow- 
ledge three. You will recognise them b. 
Roman work by the peculiarities ered 
pointed out (Greek artists helped to pro “a 
them), but you will find them el bg : 
beauty to their prototypes, exc 
Corinthian, which, Os in the ‘Temple of — 
Stator, in the Campo Vaccino at tld. 
has an elegance wholly its own. The er 
ings of the Romans are less weg , 
the columns more attenuated. Os Tt 
observable difference, easily purer 00 
between Greek Doric and Roman. rs 7 
is this, that in the latter the triglyph 1s Pe the 
over the centre of the column, while | ne 
Grecian examples, as you will see in Fig ee 
triglyph is placed at each end of the a the 
ture, and others at regular intervals “~~ 
space between. The Grecian Doric | _ bed 
base, nor had some of the best gare 
amples of Roman Doric, but it was 80 sa pi 
adopted, nevertheless, that it 1s cons! : ‘ 
belonging to the Italian version of the styl®- 





Of the Corinthian capital, with its two rows 
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of acanthus-leaves, surmounted at each corner 
by the stems forming small twirls, you will 
find many examples everywhere. In London 
] may mention the portico of the National 
Gallery and that of the Royal Exchange. 

The Composite order consists of a mixture 
_wewexeeye of the Corinthian and the 
— Ionic, as you may see by Fig. 
21. In the place of the 
smaller twirls of the plant in 
the Corinthian, an Ionic capi- 
tal is set up on the acanthus 
leaves. The frieze is orna- 
mented, and the whole order 
made richer. 

It has been well said that 
what Roman architecture Jost 
in simplicity it gained in mag- 
nificence : the mouldings were 
sculptured, the friezes adorned 
eg with scrolls. 


I may remark that the climate of Rome led 
to the use of roofs more steep than in Greece, 
and this produced pediments of steeper pitch. 
The Romans, tasteless as they were in some 
respects, did not attempt, as men of modern 
times have done, to retain forms irrespective 
of the circumstances and wants which gave 
them birth. 

Another peculiarity which you must have 
observed in the buildings of ancient Rome is 
the use of a pedestal beneath columns,—so 
called, probably, from pes, a foot, and the 
Greek for column, stulos. This I must a!ways 
regard as a sacrifice of dignity and grandeur 
toexpediency. One advantage that the pedestal 
gives, you will observe, is, that columns of 
smaller diameter, less obstructive, may be 
employed; and for internal arrangements it 





offers other conveniences. Apropds of the} 


derivation: on one occasion Madame de Staél, 
who was not remarkable for pretty feet, per- 
sonated a statue, with the face concealed, and 
an ill-natured joker, when asked if he could 
guess who it was, glanced at the block on 
which she stood and said, “‘ Oui; oui: je vois 
le pied-de-Staél.” 

I will not speak of the use made of single 
columns by the Romans to commemorate 
individuals, further than to say that those 
which present the peculiarity of having three 
ships’ beaks or prows protruding from each side 
are called, from that circumstance, “ Rostrated 
columns” (rostra signifying beaks), and re- 
ferred to naval actions. You probably saw 
the well-known example at Rome, formerly in 
the Forum, and now preserved in the Museum 
of the Capitol. You perhaps scarcely see 
any connection between the heads of ships and 
the auctioneer’s rostrum of to-day; but the 
fact is, the elevated stage in the Forum whence 
the people were addressed (the Rostrum) got 
the name for it through being adorned with 
the beaks of ships taken in the Great Latin 
war, It is interesting, I think, to trace deri- 
vations, and to find connections in things 
now apparently remote. 

Must not attempt to describe all the works 
of the Romans ; this would be aside my pur- 
oe. Where are the majority of them? Of 
- Met ange' the aqueducts, the amphitheatres, 

¢ baths, the villas, which they raised, how few 
remain! As Pope writes to Addison :— 


‘Some felt the silent stroke of mould’ring age, 
- hostile fury, some religious rage, 
yr — blindness, Christian zeal conspire, 
apal piety, and Gothic fire.” 

Sse about their homes. The ordinary 
" . \¢ architecture of the ancient Romans 
tion can the same claim on our atten- 
althoush — in their public buildings, 
public” » Guring the later times of the Re- 
aa ws residences of enormous extent and 
sed = erected. The buried cities of 
_ “ er Herculaneum afford us examples 
y their a itecture exactly as they were left 
name] An en in the year 79, when one, 
ze ew 3 prculaneum, was, as you know, over- 
other be RY the lava from Vesuvius, and the 
althon ie of cinders and stones, which, 
ae broke down or burnt the roofs 
who Sy Stories, embalmed, so to speak, the 
y (a fly in amber), as if purposely to 


The existence of Pompeii, beneath fields of 
waving corn and plantations of the vine, was 
unthought of till the end of the seventeenth 
century, and it was not until the middle of the 
eighteenth that ‘the excavations were begun. 
About a quarter of the city has now been in- 
vestigated, comprising (besides numerous 
specimens of the arrangement of Roman 
houses) temples, two theatres, basilica, baths, 
and a forum. When you visited this now 
silent remnant of the past, did you notice the 
ruts which were formed in the narrow roads 
by the equipages of luxury, or the vehicles of 
commerce; the builders’ materials as they 
were left by the workmen to go to their repast ; 
the burlesque scrawlings on a_ wall made 
nearly 1800 years ago, by idle soldiers? Most 
of the shops, you must have observed, are 
very small = inconvenient, without chim- 
neys and windows. ‘The staircases, where 
they existed, were confined and rude. The 





walls of the houses, however, were adorned 
with paintings elegantly executed, and all the 
utensils which have been discovered display 
taste superior to that which is exhibited in 
the dwellings themselves. 


The principal feature in the houses of the | 
better classes was the Atrium, a large rectan- | 
gular apartment, roofed over, with the excep- | 


tion of an opening in the ceiling, towards which 
the roof sloped so as to throw the rain water 


into acistern in the floor, called impluvium. | 


The Atrium was often adorned with columns, 
statues, and other works of art, and it served 


asa reception room. In early times it was the | 


sitting room, and even the kitchen. Around 
it and beyond it were the various apartments, 
including often a picture gallery. The entrance- 





transacted, and secresy of communication is 
obtained by the use of Dering’s patent appa- 
ratus for this purpose, so that a message In- 
tended for one particular office cannot be read 





Preserve it for the study of modern nations. 


hall, which connected the Atrium with the 
street, was paved with mosaics, and there were 
often artificial gardens on the tops of the 
houses. ‘The rooms were sometimes heated by 
hot air, conveyed through pipes from a furnace, 
but oftener by portable braziers. Architecture 
in Rome, after it had attained its perfection in 
the Augustan age, gradually declined. Sim- 
plicity was lost sight of, luxuriance became 
wildness, and wise liberality degenerated into 
unrestrained and ineffective extravagance. At 
the commencement of the fourth century of the 
Christian era, Rome, weakened by internal dis- 
union, and attacked on all sides by barbaric 
tribes, tottered. The last blow to her pros- 





NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 


Newcastle.—The public baths and wash- 
houses erected here at the cost of the cor- 
poration, from a design by Mr. Lynam, of 
Stoke-upon-Trent, architect, have been opened. 
The building, which is sityated in School- 
street, is of red bricks, chequered with blue 
patterns, and has stone plinth and dressings : 
ithe gables are also coped with stone, and ter- 
/minate with finials. ‘The stone was obtained 

from a quarry in the immediate vicinity, 
belonging to the Duke of Sutherland. The 
roof is covered with party-coloured tiles. The 
entrance to the division of either sex has a 
stone portico, with rusticated columns and 
ante, and moulded entablature, surmounted 
by a carved shield. The facade is Elizabethan. 
| Within are entrances leading to waiting rooms: 
and attendants’ room, and by corridors to the 
| private baths, six in number, for either sex ; 
also a vapour and shower bath to each division. 
| Open vestibule~ lead from the corridors to two 
swimming baths, one being inclosed and 
| lighted from the roof and side walls, but the 
| Other open. ‘These baths are of uniform size, 
| ten yards long by six wide, and with inclined 
bottoms, 34 feet deep at the upper end, and 44 
at the lower. The private baths and inclosed 
swimming bath are supplied with hot and cold 
water. ‘There are two rooms fitted up for 
washing and drying clothes, with four wash- 
tubs, and heated steam drying apparatus. The 
buildings were erected, under the superintend- 
ence of the architect, by Mr. Robert Chapman. 
Since the opening, according to our autho- 
rity, the Staffordshire Advertiser, the baths 
: have been extensively patronised, especially the 
plunge baths. 

Lancashire.—We regret that an amice 
jable settlement of the brickmakers’ dispute 
| has not yet been effected. The men, we under- 
| stand, have offered to return to their work at 
ithe prices heretofore paid, on condition that 
|they be not required to make bricks larger 
than 160 cubic inches in the mould. This pro- 
position, however, has not been acceded to. 
Some of the master brickmakers have obtained 
a number of new hands from St. Helens, Liver- 
pool, and the Fylde.—Preston Guardian. 

New Radford.—The schools in connection 
with Christ Church, New Radford, were opened 
on Monday week, according to the Notting- 
hamshire Guardian. They consist of a master’s 








perity was given when Constantine removed the 
seat of government to Byzantium, afterwards | 
called from him Constantinople. 
At this point terminates the history of classic 
architecture, and we enter upon that of a per- | 
fectly distinct style, which may be called | 
CuRIsTIAN architecture; growing out of that | 
which preceded it, and ultimately developing | 
itself, after a variety of gradual improvements | 
and changes, in the cathedrals of Cologne, , 
Strasburgh, Salisbury, York, and Lincoln. 


‘Children that came to see these Saints in stone, 

As day by day out of the blocks they rose, 

Grew old and died, and still the work went on, 

And on, and on, and is not yet completed. 

The generation that succeeds our own 

Perhaps may finish it. The architect 

Built his great heart into these sculptured stones, 

And with him toiled his children, and their lives 

Were builded with his own into the walls, 

As offerings unto God.” 

And so, having reached a convenient stop- | 
ping-place, farewell for the present, and pre- | 
pare for a journey over an entirely fresh road | 
when we next meet. | 

Believe me, always yours, 


Reqato. 








ELectric TELEGRAPH IN THE BANK 


or ENGLAND.—The electric telegraph opera- , 
tions which have for some time been in pro- 
gress in this establishment are now completed, 
and a system of communication 1s effected 


between the various offices. The rooms of 
the governor and deputy-governor are by this 
means placed in direct communication with 
every important department where business is | 


j 
| 


at any of the others. 





residence, an infant school, and a class-room, 
as well as a large upper room, separated by 2 
sliding partition, and capable ofaccommodating 
a large number of children. About 1,000/, 
appears to have been the cost of these schools. 

Neithrop.—The Vicar of Banbury is about 
to erect a chapel here. The excavations for 
the foundation are in progress. 

Plymouth.—The contractors for the works 
connected with the Great Western Docks at 
Millbay (Messrs. Hutcheson and Ritson) are 
about to recommence them. 

Rodington.—The old parish church having 
been restored and enlarged was re-opened on 
9th ult. The alterations mainly consist of 
the addition of a chancel, terminating in an 
apse in the Early English style, with a new 
north aisle containing about 100 additional 
sittings. The church is entered on the south 
side by an open-timbered porch, the west front 
being surmounted by a campanile of same 
character. The ancient font has been restored 
to use. The unsightly pews have been re- 
moved, and open sittings substituted. The 
churchyard has been levelled and surrounded 


| by a brick wall. 


Shenstone.—The foundation-stone of the 
new Church of St. John the Baptist, at Shen- 
stone, near Lichfield, was laid on Thursday 
week, by Mr. J. S. Manley, and at same time 
the foundation-stene of a chapel intended to 
form part of the church, and dedicated in 
honour of St. Peter, was laid by the Hon. 
Mrs. Jervis. The edifice will consist of a 
nave eighty-six feet by twenty, north and 
south aisles seventy-four feet by twelve, tower, 
and organ chapel. It will be built in the style 
of the fourteenth century, and of stone, the 
gift of the Hon. F. Gough. It will be calcu- 
lated to accommodate 600 persons, 150 free. 

Ripon.— Mr. Wailes, of Newcastle, has re- 
ceived an order for a magnificent window for 
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Ripon cathedra 
defrayed by a su 
bitants of t . 
cmc tei of the bishopric. The subject 
is the commission to the Apostles to preach 
the Gospel, and it will comprise thirteen 
figures. The cost is estimated at about 1,200/. 
—Gateshead Observer. 

Warwick.—Thbe new church in the parish of 
St. Nicholas is to be erected from the designs 
of Messrs. Barry and Murray. It will consist 
of a chancel, nave, south aisle, and porch, and 
north and south transepts, with tower and 
spire at south-east angle of chancel and tran- 
sept. The style is Decorated. A parsonage 
and schools are to be erected at the same time. 

Coventry.—The Committee of the Council 
on Education has approved the plans for the 
proposed National Schools and residences for 
teachers, in the parish of the Holy Trinity}: 
they will contain 207 boys, 207 girls, and 180 
infants, with a superior school for 333 boys on 
the first floor. Messrs. Barry and Murray, 
are the architects. The new schools and 
teachers’ house, at Ryton and Dunsmoor, by 
the same architects, are to be forthwith erected, 
on a site presented by Captain Dilke. The 
style is Decorated. 

Urbridge—A monument has just been 
erected in Uxbridge Church as a testimonial 
to the memory of the late Mr. Daniel Macna- 
mara, many years an esteemed surgeon in that 
town. A coped tomb and memorial have also 
been erected in Iver churchyard, the burial- 
place of his family. The cost of both has 
been defrayed by subscription; a committee 
with the Rev. C. P. Price, vicar of Uxbridge, | 
chairman, having been formed to carry out the | 
wishes of the subscribers, The monument is 
in the perpendicular style, consisting of Caen 
stone, carved jambs, cill, tracery head, cornice, 
and brattishing, inclosing a white marble tablet 
with the inscription cut in church-text letters, | 
rubricated capitals, and the armorial bearings 
emblazoned. Both the monument and the 
tomb are from the designs of Mr. C. J. Shop- 
pee, London, and have been executed by Mr. 
J. Tomlinson, of Uxbridge. 

Hemel Hempstead.—The new Town-hall and | 
Corn-market, recently erected in this town, | 
was opened on Tuesday last. It is situate on 
the west side of the High-street, and has a 
frontage thereto of 83 feet. The hall is 50| 
feet long, 25 feet wide, and 25 feet high; and| 
has a range of broken pilasters supporting the 
cornice, from which springs a coved ceiling, 
enriched with an ornamental soffit, and centre | 


1, the expense of which is to be 
bscription among the in- 


flowers from which the chandeliers are sus- | 
pended. ‘The hall is lighted by five mullioned 
windows placed on the eastern side of the room. | 
Adjoining is a magistrate’s room, and an ante- 
room, and the access to this, the principal | 
floor, is from a spacious stone staizcase placed 
at the northern extremity of the building. 
The whole of the edifice is carried upon a 
series of piers and arches and the lower por- 
tion, which is entirely open, is used as a corn- 
market. The style of architecture adopted is 
that which was prevalent during the reign of 
James I.; and the materials used are red brick, 
with Caen stone dressings, excepting to the 
piers in the corn-market, which are of Horsely | 
Castle stone. The architect is Mr. George | 
Low. 

’ Maidstone.—The new baths and washhouses | 
have been opened. The centre of the building | 
comprises a residence for the superintendent, 
waiting-halls, and pay-officel, 
has three first and fourteen second-class baths 
and the large swimming-bath. 
floor is div 
entire separation of the sexes. 
three private baths. 
of glazed porcelain, in one piece, 
house contains compartments 
women. ‘T'wo hydro-extracting w 
chines in a few seconds remove f 
of moisture from the linen. 
heated by steam, the closet by 
tem of boiling water under pressure 
gives a heat of 400 deg. of Fahr. and 
dries rapidly, but also, it is said 
animaleule or their ova. 
constructed on a self- 
which, at every chang 


The main! 


ringing ma- | 
fty per cent. 


* destroy 
_ The filtering j 
cleansing principle; b 


. yy 
e of tide, 40,000 gallons | 
‘ 


| 


he diocese, as a memorial of the ‘to the Maidstone Gazette for these particulars. 


_storation of Pynes House, the seat of Sir Staf- 


| street. 


them intrusted to Mr. Thompson, builder, by 


Guardian, will cost from 6001. to 700. 
style is Italian. 


storied building, with an open roof, supported 
/are buttresses on the outside. 


su nt, the landowner, Mr. O. Hargreave, by whose 
I'he men’s side | lady the foundation-stone was laid. The archi- 
,» tect is Mr. C, Fowler, jun. 


ided near the centre, to effect an’ ne 


he There are | tised for. The plans, which also comprise a 
The baths are made police-stati 


The wash- | been designed by Mr. Thomas Withnell, of 
for sixteen | Southport. 


fi ,and illustrations afforded from time to time of 
The tubs are |the progress of Bradford, the evidence fur- 
a tubular sys- | nished in the surprising increase of its build- 

» Which|ings ought not to be overlooked. 
not only Jan, 
8 ford Observer, the building and improvement 
$/committee have sanctioned the erection of 





of water can be reversed through it, so as to 
cleanse it from any impurity. We are indebted 


Malling West.—The inhabitants have deter- 
mined on establishing gas and water-works. 
Upwards of 1,000/. have been subscribed in 
shares, and Mr. Culyer, engineer, and others 
have engaged to supply any deficiency in 
amount, and to erect the works ata cost of 
about 2,5001. The price of gas is not to 
exceed 7s. 6d. to begin with, and to be re- 
duced as consumption increases. 

Exeter.—The workmen employed in the re- 


ford Northcote, were feasted by Sir Stafford in 
a tent erected in front of the house on Thursday 
week. There were about eighty men at work on 
a substantial dinner, with payment besides for 
their half-day’s work, also given them by Sir 
Stafford. Mr. A. Poynter is the architect of 
these restorations, and Mr. Knight the clerk 
of the works. 

Chester.—A stained glass window has just 





been placed on the south side of the nave of | 
Chester Cathedral; it consists of four com- | 
partments, the principal subjects of which are | 
“Joseph sold by his Brethren,’ “Jacob in| 
the Court of Pharaoh,” “The Infant Moses | 
found in the Nile,” and “ Pharaoh’s Daughter | 
adopting him.” 

Birmingham.—The public bathsin Kent-street 
have had an addition made of a first-class | 
public swimming-bath, three private plunging- | 
baths, and six private warm baths. The swim- | 
ming-bath is 86 feet long by 37 feet 6 inches | 
wide, with a footpath 8 feet 6 inches wide, and 
fiftv-six dressing-rooms around. The whole) 
is roofed over, the greater portion with glass, 
and ventilated and warmed ; and the sides and | 
bottom lined with smooth stone. The plung- | 
ing-baths are about 13 feet by 11 feet, lined 
with similar stone to the swimming-bath; and _ 
a dressing-room 6 feet by 4 feet 6 inches is | 
provided to each bath. 

Handsworth.—The new church about to be 
erected at Soho is to be in the Decorated style, | 
and calculated to hold 1,000 persons, 540 free. 
Mr. W. Bourne, of Dudley, is the architect. 

Manchester.—The tower of the Cathedral is | 


/in such a state of dilapidation, that the ring-, 


ers were prevented from giving their usual 
peal in celebration of the Queen’s birthday. | 

Preston.—The chief stone of a new fire-| 
engine station has been laid in Tithebarn- 
Plans, prepared by Mr. Rampling, 
have been approved, and the execution of 


whom the brickwork has been sublet to Mr. 
Qakley. The building, according to the local 
The 
The construction will be of 
brick, with stone dressing, and include a lofty 
campavile for an alarm-bell. 

Hoddlesden.— At Hoddlesden, near Over 
Darwin, on the 19th ult. the foundation-stone 
of new buildings for national schools was laid. 
They will consist of a schoolhouse for 150 
boys and girls, with a house for the master ; 
medizeval in style, and constructed of the grey 
sandstone of this part of Lancashire. The 
schoolhouse, containing two schoolrooms, each 
40 feet by 17 feet 6 inches, will be a single- 


by stone ribs, to take the thrust of which there 
The total cost 
will be about 1,000/, provided principally by 


Southport.—Tenders for the erection of a 
w Town-hall have been ordered to be adver- 


on, magistrates’ office, &c. &c. have 


Bradford.—From amongst the many proofs 


From 
1, 1851, to May 1, 1852, says the Brad- 


1,703 buildings, of which 1,340 are dwelling- 
houses (some of them in connection with 





hops), 31 mills and 

shops), mills and wareho 

11 churches, chapels, and non perp 
buildings of a miscellaneous character on 
— = 94 new streets have been pile 
in the above space of time: 

demolitions. : ot there ate bet fey 
oe consideration of t 
odged for the proposed new chure 
Mary, that of Mr. C. Clapham, of West 
C. E, has been adopted by the building com. 
mittee. A premium of LOI. for the second 
best plan was awarded to Mr, Brodrick, of 
Hull, architect. ‘The site selected is at the to 
of Primrose-bill, a short distance from me 
railway, and in the vicinity of the new Union 
workhouse now building. The church js tp 
accommodate 400 adults and 220 children, ax 
the cost is not to exceed 1,600, ? 

Dunstall.—The foundation-stone of the nex 
church, bequeathed by the late Mr. Charle 
Arkwright to the parish of Dunstall, was Jaid 
by Mr. Peter Arkwright, on the 22nd yl 
Mr. Henry Clutton, architect. 

Derby.—An engraving of a design, by Mr, 
Duesbury, for a new race-stand, appears in the 
Derbyshire Advertiser. The front is princi. 
pally occupied by a double balcony, commuri- 
cating with an interior promenade, &c, At 
one end is a square turret, with curved roof, 


he plang 


| surmounted by two balls. 


Hartlepool.—The opening of the new dock 
at West Hartlepool was to take place on the 
ist inst. It embraces an area of 14 acres, 
The outer harbour, also, has been enlarged 
from 13 to 44 acres. The lock entrance to the 
new dock is 60 feet wide. The depth of water 
will be 23 feet. There is a graving dock 320 


| feet in length. 


Windermere.—The Windermere baths, whieh 
were finished in November 1851, were opened 
to the public last month. They consist of 
plunge, douche, and shower-baths. 

Stockton.—The new town-hall was opened 
on 15th ult. on which day also the Leeds 
Northern extension line of railway was opened 
to the port of Stockton. The new hall has 
been built behind a large mansion in High- 


| street, which has been converted into council. 


chamber, justice room, offices, &c. in convec- 
tion with the hall, which is unseen from the 
street. The yard or area in which the hill 
stands has been covered by a ridged roof of 
glass, and made suitable, according to our 
authority, the Gateshead Observer, for a con- 
servatory, and in which flower-shows may be 
held. Its dimensions are 72 feet by 23 feet, 
A lobby, 27 feet long and 8 feet wide, connects 
it with the hall, which is 80 feet long, 30 feet 
wide, and 36 feet high. So far as the hall can 
be said to have a style, it is Tuscan. = 
lighted by two large windows, one at each - 
and in the centre are three gasiliers, suspence 
from the ceiling. : F 

Glasgow.—The town council have “ i 
purchase the lands of Kelvin Grove, \ 2 
lands, and Claremount, for the purpose 0 
forming a park in the west-end ; the om 
money for Kelvin Grove being 30,0001.; = 
lands, 21,000/.; and Claremount, 42°" 
Before long the town’s people will again #6 
“ Let us haste to Kelvin Grove. tel 

Edinburgh.—The city council have res° r 
to have a public inauguration of the rae 
the Duke of Wellington, and to eo 
Duke to a public banquet, to be give ° 
citizens on the occasion. = der the 

Aberdeen, —The commissioners UP 0 ics 
“ Aberdeen County Records and Public = 
Act’ have entered into contracts for thee 
tion of new offices in connection a pull 
present Record Office in this city. The rad 
ings are to be erected from the designs . 
under the superintendence of Mesn. = 
W. Smith, architects, and are to | ont 
structed on Messrs. Fox and Barrett P 

inciple. « seking, 

“" er near Ruabon, Deniig «¢ 
—On 29th May, the keystone o! the at 
the South Porch of the new oni 
laid with great ceremony by Lady 
Wynn, of Wynstay. The churc “fo 
Norman style of architecture, cr 495 pet 
plan, and adapted to accommo a alleries 
sons in open free sittings, withou 1 from 
‘The transept and chancel are divide 
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. ches. The cost of the whole, 
pair hey ae for inclosing the church- 
2% pproaches, &c. will be about 1,9507. 
The architect is Mr. Thomas Penson, of Os- 
westry, and the contractor 1s Mr. Ebenezer 
Thomas, of Menai Bridge. 


yard, anda 





STEAM ENGINEERING. 
AMERICA U. THE ‘! BRITISHERS.” 
Berne much struck by certain intimations 


of American progress in marine steam engineer- | 


ing, given in a letter by the present proprietor 
of the New York Sun, inserted in that paper 
on 3rd September last, and in which it was 
announced that the last fast and extra fast 
oats of the Cunard line were indebted to 
American improvements for their go-a-head 
superiority ; being moreover, as we confess, a 
little jealous of our own acquisitions, even 
while proud of brother Jonathan’s accom- 
plishments ; and desirous, therefore, that our 
engineers should look to their laurels; we 
quoted that portion of the New York Sun’s 
letter in which such results of hardly ten years’ 
American attention to ocean navigation were 
announced. A correspondent, “ Britannicus,” 
promptly responded to the announcement, con- 
tradicting it in ¢oto, and telling us very plainly 
that— 

““ By giving currency, as you have done on this 


and other recent occasions, without comment, to | 


the overweening estimates which the Americans form 
of their own superiority, you appear to me, Mr. 
Editor, to do much towards weakening the well- 
founded confidence which has hitherto been enter- 
tained in the perfection of British machinery, 
thereby injuring British interests, particularly 


with reference to the demands for engines from | 


foreigners.” 


For “ Britannicus’s ” statement of the facts 
of the case, as well as for the previous allega- 
tions of the New York Sun proprietor, we must 
refer our readers to Tue Burvper itself. Our 
present purpose is to state, that the truth of 
our correspondent’s facts is, in turn, denied, 
and a counter statement made, in a long article 
on the subject, in the New York Sun, of 18th 
ult. in which the whole matter is entered into 
ad longam, and in which, after requcting the 
proprietor’s first statement, the editor goes on 
to say— 


_ “This portion of the letter attracted much atten- 

tion in England, being copied into the journals, and 
commented upon by the editors or correspondents. 
In the London BurtpeR only was its accuracy 
questioned, and there not by its editor, but by a 
very indiscreet correspondent—as the sequel will 
show. As the matter is one of more than ordinary 
importance, we republish the letter in Tue 
Buitper, that its wilful falsities may be the more 
apparent when placed in contrast with the truth.”’ 


_—_ follows “ Britannicus’s ” letter to our- 
Selves, 


“This letter,”’ continues the editor, “« was copied 
extensively into the English journals, as an anchor 
of hope; and for effect, throughout the continent of 
Europe. It can easily be seen how anxiously 
Englishmen desired the impression to prevail that 
the Americans were copyists ; and that for the sig- 
nal triumphs of their ocean steamers during the 
sumer of 1851, they were indebted to English 
er skill, and generous favour. The letter of 
Pater ear met the eye of James Brown, Esq. 
t an, of the Collins line) in the columns of 
a — § Messenger, of Paris, and he brought it 
ane notice of Stillman, Allen, and Co. the 

= ers of the engines for the Collins steamers. 
the mt reply, which we now subjoin, furnishes 
pe — satisfactory confirmation of every word in 
prs: er, and an overwhelming refutation of the 
a Poa. misstatements of ‘ Britannicus.’ In place 
— oom or member of the firm of 8. A. & Co. 
aan ir, Saar ‘the Clyde,’ or the establish- 
of thie ‘ Napier, of Glasgow,’ a son or brother 
and i ms: Napier, some time ago, came here 
by Pe 6 every part of the Novelty Works, 
a —a and permission of the proprietors. 
itr fact in favour of the Collins Steamers’ 
reduires oe ty here be given. ‘While it only 
— man to work these engines, two or 
steamers ge plored to set those of the Cunard 
the 1.) 12 motion. The only similarity between 
' machinery of the two lines is, that they are 
. side ver € ines > ’ ey 

ut here is the le ter and i i 
ns , and it requires no com- 
yt at our hand. We ‘trust Sealaeenee, and 


0 . . 
*t papers which inserted the statements of 


} 





‘ Britannicus,’ will be candid and honourable enough | works are in full operation; and they who 
to insert their refutation.” assert that these works have not been sufficiently 
We cannot afford the space necessary for| tested by time, should apply at the office of 
the insertion of this letter; but in justice we | ‘he Commissioners of Sewers for information 
give the pith of it. of earlier date. If I am not wrongly informed 
there are nearly 200 miles of pipe drains now 
doing their work satisfactorily in the metro- 
trade in this country, and whatever they have oe considerable lengths of which have been 
done, in connection with marine engines, has been | aid down upwards of five years. But it does 
at our works. The one exception referred to has | 80tneed that years should pass away to test the 
been employed at our works for the last nineteen | efficiency of the system. The facts now pub- 
| years, and never did any work for marine engines lished in cennection with Mr. Cuthbert 
|in any other place. Johnson’s edition of the Public Health Act, 
| The draughtsmen who made the drawings are our | detailing the performances of the sewers at 
| pupils, and acquired all the knowledge and expe- Croydon, and more than all an inspection of 
| rience they have in connection with steam-engines the delivery at the outfall in that town, will 
phe ong ana Themen _ superintended | not fail to convince any unprejudiced person 
| the setting of the engines are also natives of the that q very extensive use of these pipes in 


| United States, were onee our apprentices, and : : 
| acquired at our works whatever skill and experience d ainage weeks will be both arepomical and 
| efficient. C. E. 


they have. 

No man was ever imported from the mann- | 
factories of the Clyde, or from any other quarter,| 1N®ORMATION as to size, depth, construction, or 
with reference to these engines ; and neither in the | ode of laying is not seught: the question is, 
preparation of the plans, nor in the construction of whether the public money is properly expended in 
the work, did we ever reeeive any assistance, direct J4ying down tube sewers. The application of this 
or indireet, from any engineer on the banks of the | f0°m of drain for public streets is comparatively 
Clyde, or from any other part of Great Britain.”’ recent, and grave doubts are entertained by many 


: ¢ whether they may not have to be taken up again, 
The Americans are, of course, surprised that and the expense have to be ineurred of laying down 


we should give a place in our columns to’ one made of -bricks or other material. 

“‘ Britannicus’s” statement. ‘“ Britannicus,” In this district (Manchester), for the last five 

on the other hand, is surprised that we should years the oval-shaped tubes have been laid down in 

| give a place in our columns to American all newly-paved streets, and the practice is con- 
So here we are, taking both par- | tinued as if it was a settled comviction and fixed 


‘* Of our foremen, every man (with one excep- 
tion) was born in the United States, learned his 














| 


| Statements. 

ties by “surprise,” without intending it; but|tule. as 

not in the least surprised ourselves to find that,| To institute an inquiry by means of your pages 

in endeavouring to give a fair hearing to both #PPears to me to bea fair and legitimate mode, and 

America and England on an important ques- he eager gga ear Pane prince hae it 
. 1ension of injury to himself from the discussion 

tion, so that the truth may be ultimately) yy i.4 may arise from it. 

elicited between them, we, for our own part,| Manchester has had the benefit of an early in- 

obtain the approval of neither. That, however, | troduction of the tubes, and the saving in cost to 

is a matter of small moment to us, if we do elicit the owners of property has been many thousands 

the truth, and stir both nations to exertions. | of pounds. Since they have been in use they have 

| given invariable satisfaction. 

| MEMBER OF THE SEWERING CoMMITTEE. 








PIPE DRAINS v. BRICK SEWERS. 
Ir is not correct to say that the Board of 
Health “recommends” main sewers of four 








ARCHITECTURAL AND RAILWAY 
inches in diameter in the streets of towns, or | MATTERS IN IRELAND. 
the sizes of drains to be so finely calculated by! ADDITIONAL museum accommodation is to 
formule as to receive just the amount of be immediately erected at the Royal Dublin 
| drainage from the houses, and “not evena dew- Society’s house. Plans and estimates have 
drop more.” Such a recommendation would | been furnished. The society have contributed 
bear upon the face of it the impress of absur- 1,000/. and the remaining 5,000/. of the in- 
dity, because of impossibility. In the evi- tended expenditure to be incurred in executing 
dence given by Mr. Medworth before the the necessary works, are being raised by sub- 
Committee on the supply of water to the me- scription. 
tropolis, will be found much upon which the) A new school-house is to be erected in con- 
“ recommendations” of the Board of Health | nection with St. Patrick’s Cathedral: a piece 
are based. Amongst other things you will find, of ground at the south close of the deanery 
that the smallest house drain from one water has been purchased for the purpose, and the 
closet should not be less than four inches in intended building will be erected by sub- 
diameter, and that other drains should be of scription. 
proportionate area. It is also recommended| The directors of the Killarney Junction 
‘that all the rain water falling upon roofs of Railway are progressing with the line after a 
houses, court-yards, and private premises, | lengthened suspension of the works. A total 
should pass into the pipe drains, and that all alteration in the original plan of the line from 
other rain water should be excluded: with the Mill-street to Mallow—a distance of 20 miles 
formula which is also furnished for the flow of —has been made, thereby reducing the capital 
sewage through pipes (which formula Mr. from 375,000/. to 225,000/. A loan of 100,000. 
Beardmore has adopted in his tables), the| has been granted by the Public Works Loan 
sizes of drains, and their rates of inclination’ Commissioners. ‘The cost of constructing the 
may be calculated without any great labour. | entire line is expected not to exceed 225,000.. 
In all towns with which I am acquainted there About 900 men are engaged on the works in 
‘is already some system of street drainage, the vicinity of Kerry, which are being con- 
which may be made available for carrying off structed by Mr. Dargan. Mr. Wm. R. Le 
‘rain and town waters. These, not being ren- Faun, engineer. 
dered offensive by the admixture of sewage An extensive building for the scholastic and 
| matters, will exercise no deleterious influence other purposes of the Catholic brothers is to 
‘upon the health of the neighbourhood. It is be erected at Adare, by the Earl of Dunraven. 
'to be feared that no scheme for town drainage Mr. Hardwick, we believe, is the architect. 
on the pipe system will be permanently effi-| The churches of Derryoollen and Lisnaskea 
cient unless rain water falling upon streets are to be rebuilt. 
and roads be excluded; because the detritus’ A new workhouse is to be erected at Bally- 
carried into the sewers may gradually indurate vaghan. Mr. Wilkinson, architect. = 
and choke them up. In any case, one great’ That portion of the Newry and Enniskillen 
object of the pipe system would be lost in. Railway between Edward-street, in Newry, and 
consequence of the immense expense which | the junction with the Dublin and Belfast Junc- 
must necessarily result from making the | tion at Gorah, is to be constructed immediately, 
sewers sufficiently capacious to carry off ex-| and the directors are inviting tenders. 
cessive rain falls. | New docks have been for some time in 
That the pipe system for the drainage of course of construction at Limerick. The 
towns does work well your correspondents, the | large gates (of metal) were supplied by Messrs. 
“* Ratepayer,” and “ B. B.” and lecal beards | Mallett, of Dublin. Mr. Barry D. Gibbons, 
of health throughout the kingdom may satisfy | engineer to the board of public works, fur- 
themselves. Croydon, Rugby, and Richmond | nished the plans. 
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GROUND PLAN OF THE EARL OF HARRINGTON’S MANSION. | 
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THE EARL OF HARRINGTON’S MAN- 
SION, KENSINGTON PALACE GAR- 
DENS. 

THE new road known as Kensington Palace 
Gardens, and leading from the High-street of 
Kensington to the Bayswater-road, contains a 
number of important and cost'y residences, 
each standing in its own grounds. A similar 
assemblage of mansions, indeed, cannot be 
found elsewhere. The road is of noble width, 
and the situation singularly fine. For a time, 
nevertheless, the speculation languished, and 
some who built early there must have suffered. 
Its advantages, however, have at last forced 
their way, and the value of the property is in- 
creasing every day. 

The accompanying engravings showthe front 
elevation, and the ground plan of a mansion 
which is now being erected there, on the east 
side of the road, for the Earl of Harrington. 
The ground-floor contains a spacious entrance- 
hall, 30 by 20 feet; library, drawing-room, 
waiting and dressing room ; a grand staircase 
saloon, lighted from the roof, with a spacious 
picture gallery, 41 by 31 feet; two drawing: 
rooms, and a large conservatory. This suite 
of apartments, when thrown into one, will 
embrace an extent of 121 feet in length, and 
will be well adapted for entertainments. The 
basement contains the domestic offices, with 
coach-house and stabling. 

The style adopted for the building is Gothic, 
somewhat German in character: the design of 
the windows is more eccentric than beautiful. 
The materials used are white bricks with Bath 
stone for the dressings. The original design 

for the exterior was made by Mr. Burton, to 
suit plans sketched by the Earl, but the works 


are being carried out under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. C. J. Richardson. The 
builder is Mr. Baker, of the Edgeware-road, 
and the estimated cost 10,000/. 

Kensington Gardens just now, by the way, 
are looking perfectly beautiful: the fineness 
of the trees, the variety of the tints in the 
foliage, and the scent of the may-bushes, are 
worth a journey. 





RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 


THE works at the central station in New- 
street, Birmingham, are now in active progress. 
It is intended to erect a stone building, of the 
Doric order, broken up into a projecting centre, 
five stories high, with a wing on either side. 
The wings and second floor of centre will be 
a hotel. The whole frontage length of the 
building will be 314 feet, and the height 88 feet 
from Stephenson-place, and 109 feet above the 
level of the rails. These arrangements are 
independent of the plans for the business de- 
partment of the station, which provide for a 
refreshment saloon 70 feet long, and more 
than 33 feet wide; various waiting-rooms, 
officers’ apartments, &c. on the ground-floor ; 
and on the second floor, approached through 
the colonnade in Stephenson-place, the book- 





ing-offices of the six different companies whose 
| passenger traffic will concentrate at the station. 
| Tne final operation of raising the great 
tube of the Chepstow Bridge over the Wye to 
| its permanent position has now been completed. 
| It is expected that the bridge will be opened 
| in six weeks or two months.——Mr., Butler, 

of this town, says the Doncaster Gazette, has 


invented a railway gate, to be opened by a 





rson at a distance, by merely forcing 2 
seting? on which the gate immediately - 
latches and unlocks itself, and swings rsa 
open, when it is in a moment latched " 
locked in the contrary direction. Mr. But “4 
intends to attach a contrivance, by which eac 
train may open the gate without the ene 
of a gatekeeper. The description of just ee 
a gate was given some years since in - 
BuILpEr, and since then it has been repea F H 
“invented.” —— A Brighton correspon = 
“T. M. F.”? suggests that a danger-nign 
between the guard and driver of a nc 
readily be arranged by keeping @ coil 0 a : 
percha tubing in a box on the rs te 
cord running through it, and attache ‘bing 
whistle of the locomotive, while the . a 
could readily be run along the jo. fa ; 
carriages when made up in train, an one 
on to the guard’s van, whence, ae By 
danger, the whistle could be soun . 
openings in the tubing, our correspon re 
suggests attached cords could ena wee 
whistle to be sounded from other points @ + 
the train if necessary or desiree cet? 
said a new line of railway is to be laid ee 
Edinburgh and Peebles bya company ere 
owners, at a cost of only 3,400/. a m ro in 
included. The length of line will be bably 
The West Cornwall line, too, with npn 
less favourable gradients, will be Segara 
it seems, for 6,000/. a mile.——The et sh 
station at Stourbridge is pretty far a _ of 
its construction. A high and long v'8 cag 
timber is in progress of formation be sive] 
Stour.——The first sod of the line : ” eh 
from Santander to Alar del Rey, in ” ’ 
been laid by the Spanish King Consort. 
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THE METROPOLIS BUILDINGS | principles. The examination of the ancient {and finding some other wiseacre asking 3,000/. ; 
ADMINISTRATION BILL. | churches is important, for all new principles | can we went, I say, at such things under the 
i ; inci : t system ? 
“to amend the Act for regulating | to be correct must be based on old principles : | Present s ; 
ee and the Use of Buildings in | modern civilization is closely connected with ae is one of our great evils of contracting. 
os Metropolis and its Neighbourhood, and to | ancient civilization, and historical investigation | {Bere @f@ many that time will not permit me to 


ve the Administration thereof,” has been | and antiquarian research are necessary as well — — i pe sean “ pai 


brought in by Lord John Manners. wi a - a of thought. Still the a | of “cubing.” Was ever anything mare preposterous 
sists of 26 pages and 79 clauses. _It confirms | he hit pe ld 7 yay ec was coming, wien | than to find a man cubing the dimensions of a cer- 
the present Buildings Act (7&8 Vict. cap. 84), architects would refuse to become mere Imita- | tain building, perhaps a workhouse, or hospital, at 

-cepting where inconsistent with this, and | tors, and would give full play to their genius / a certain price per foot, and cubing another build- 
= the Act 9 & 10 Vict. cap. 5, passed to/ and their powers of invention in adapting | ing filled with ornamental work, or fittings, of a 
pester fre latter. It provides for the creation | buildings to our existing wants.—A paper by | somewhat expensive description; and allowing, at 
er aw Court similar to that in Lord Sey- Archdeacon Churton was then read; also, | guess, an extra farthing or halfpenny per foot, re- 
0 Be. Bill, the objections to which we have | papers by Mr. Dykes, “On the History of | 8@rdless of rhyme or reason, and upon this alone 
prt expressed; with an architectural referee, Church Arrangements ;” and by Mr. Spark, mmppiying “a pre et fe eto mk ne es a 
» case he should be needed. Public buildings | “ On the Position of Choirs and Organs in , qpes Armee thagyet 


in R , 9 crepancies occur; but there are a multitude of 
are to be subject to the architectural referee Churches. | other things that I cannot mention here, things con- 


only, and other buildings to the district sur-| Bedfordshire Society—A meeting of this 'trary to arithmetic, common sense, or argument. 
vevor only. The judgments are to be given | Society was held on the 25th ult. when a _It is a matter of surprise, it is the continual talk, 
ina summary way in open court, but, upon paper, by Captain Smythe, on “ Tradesmen’s | that a body of good, substantial men in the trade 
application, the judge _ may order a trial | Tokens,” was read. A paper, by Mr. Griffith, do not form a society, and form rules for regulat- 
bya jury of five. The judge may, also, with | was afterwards read, containing 66 Suggestions Ing the trade. It wants but a spirited beginning, 
consent of the parties, refer questions to arbi- | for a more perfect Period of Gothic Architec- | "4, before many months, I feel satisfied, great re- 
tration. Questions as to right of way,! ture.’ His view was that a new style might — would - er hay ne won that, if but 
lights, &c. may be tried by the Court. Appeal | he formed upon geometrical principles—by a |, brea sae to em pa en Scene aaa 
may be made to one of the superior courts | combination of regular figures; and that all pa» P lly ner P : 
, , : > , generally, before one month the members 
upon a special case. Costs to be paid by the | decoration : should be taken from forms 1D | would be increased to 500. Wares. 
party appealing if decision be adverse to him, | nature, chiefly from flowers and foliage of | 
but not otherwise. Provision is made for | plants. A paper, by Mr. J. Tacey Wing, on 


Ss eee Boat . hes ON THE ADMISSION OF DAYLIGHT INTO 
diminishing the number of District Surveyors Elstow Church, concluded the proceedings. | ssa il b i 
as opportunity may arise. Commissioners of | BU ILDINGS, PARTICULARLY IN THE 


Works may make modifications on receiving | NARROW AND CONFINED LOCALITIES 





impro 








x s “ . , 7 > } iINS.* 
representation from the Court. District Sur-| C@MPETITION AMONG BUILDERS. OF TOWNS ; 
veyor is to ascertain whether new houses are | STATE OF THE TRADE. | Lieut has been reckoned by philosphers as 
provided with apparatus for constant supply Ir is admitted on all sides, and I believe by by no means amonget the least necessary of 
of water, and report to Water Company. | nearly all connected with the building trade, that the substances or influences which nature has 


The Bill comes before us too late for us to| competition has reduced it to a degrading and provided for the proper development of the 
do more than give this brief account of its | miserable condition,—a condition in which no functions of animals, especially of those endued 
contents, The present “schedules,” with al] | doubt all trades in their present bearing are more | with rational faculties. Every rudimentary 
their difficulties, are left untouched, so that it/ °F less affected. To such a state has it come, | treatise on chemistry, physiology, or other 
a : | that the stability of trade seems to be undermined | branch of natural philosophy which touches 


islation on the | : ae . : 
cannot be regarded as final legis n on the | altogether, and unless some vigorous and decisive | upon the subjects of light or of organic mat- 


ec tld Ue past, Should |p ang sen ie Wynter he afin tne 
ee : ae check its procedure, a state of depression ost | kingdom connects the perfect development of 
modification given to the Commissioners of without a parallel must be the result. Itis nothing ~~. a h the full j Ps f th = 
Works, it will produce, with the two Acts, and | jess than gambling, and of so bad a nature that the | ‘ “pee with the full “dl roe . ‘ mtg et 7- 
the various existing modifications, such a| dice-box or the thimble-rig cannot surpass it. It! ., Th neryonien gras - a th > ane — ne h 
lengthened and complicated body of laws, that | is a monopoly raging without a bound—an act of a us dark is cer — a P ws w oe 
builders will not know what they may do, and | most desperate suicidal kind. Could it but beseen pant in darkness me re er w _ _ 
what they may not. and felt in its true light, and its baneful effects un- | guid, and unhealthy, and that to make them 
veiled, every honest and benevolent man—every man acquire vigour, and recover their natural 
of a philanthropic nature—would turn from it with colours, the direet influence of light is abso- 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. disgust and contempt. No man who hadat heart the | Jutely necessary. Something similar takes 
Oxford Society.—At a meeting on the 26th | well-being of his fellows and a love for his children, ' place even in animals. Mankind degenerate to 
ult. the secretary read the report of the com- | and a desire for their future prosperity and happi-| 4 certain degree when employed in sedentary 
mittee announcing the usual number of appli- | ness, but would at once use - “y —_ oe manufactures, or living in crowded houses, or 
cations for advice, and detailing the particulars and mind to exterminate so fatal a disease. ‘in the narrow lanes of large cities; whereas 


of an excursion which it was proposed to make — vag perme Pe 4 eared beg they improve in their nature and constitution 
The, on ii zle of might agains _ ; : “ 
on Whit-Tuesday to Didcot, Faringdon, a sole oahs. against the weak and the lowly,—a | '7 most of the country labours which are car 


Utington, Sparsholt, &c. for the : : hich, if Tied on in the open air.” It is remarkable that 
gton, & ; purpose of | .¢ le of oppression against freedom, which, i . : 
examining the churches. Mr. Eld read a paper pe ah nil in the course of time produce, | this philosopher has placed light as an agent 
on the ancient guilds of this country, tracing | 1 firmly believe, the most disastrous results. We | of health even before pure air, and the other 
their origin in Saxon times and the rules by | know for facts, that in our trading firms the rich | sanitary requirements which are receiving most 
which they were then governed. He afterwards | and the noble, though kept in the back ground, are attention at the present day. But upon rational 
gave an account of the same kind of brother- | in reality partners. We say this without fear of | and moral beings there is doubtless a beneficial 
hoods which became so very numerous in the | contradiction: against such is it possible to com- | influence on the mind, greater and more direct 
reigns of Edward III. and Richard II. adding | Pete? Can aman of small trading be satisfied, orcan| than that upon the body; so that it may be 
instances of their internal regulati 8 | he obtain a livelihood upon 2}, 3, or 5 per cent. | safely alleged, that habitual existence with de- 
London, York, Leeds Sirtingtaen Stratford. with which espa epee games ge | ficiency of light, whilst it cannot improve the 
tim oe ae ’ A ime). Can he contend against such ° sim-|. tage f Ne to chests 
on-Avon, Warwick, Coventry, and other @ time) "s b fined | intellectual faculties, is unfavourable to 
i : ’ ible. His amount of business may be confined | “ - 

Places, and concluded by contrasting them Pe chin a few hundreds, while theirs exceed tens of | fulness of mind, high standard of morals, and 
With the benefit societies of the present day. / thousands. When we hear of one man keeping his | health of body. mY , tial 
orkshire Society.—Last week this society | six, ten, or perhaps twenty shops; when we hear! This preface, short as it is, I almost feel to 
xamited St. John’s Church and St. Thomas's | of another not satisfied with dealing in his own ' unnecessary, before offering to your attention 
urch, in Leeds, both of which have been particular branch, but combining a multitude of | come remarks and apn omg as to some of 
ately erected, and i b d roof ; common sense tells us the | the means by which architects may carry into 

: ’ ex. ranches under one ; - ; , lean . as . : 
designs of both sa Ty nc ge | little tradesman must sink. What happiness would | practice in their buildings, especially in narrow 
Wards, the Rey Dr H k “ wa s; va ‘there be were trades confined within reasonable ‘and confined parts of towns, where most diffi- 
chair, remarked that if pid 8 ing my limits—what better pay for nega gi culties on this subject occur, a sure system of 
tectural society were a valuable institution, it | "B&t honesty then that does not now exist ' | But | obtaining a sufficiency of daylight. 
i ; , ilding trade : regarding i ould s . : ‘ . s limite 
18 Especially so in an pay  ypalemgnmiggee | the building , mi - de SS we tenes The objects to which this paper i . ited 
as, to j i : 4 | or three ideas, and which 1 kK aoa so rate the methods 
fotare histones a —_ of its own. eee] many who read your journal should you think | wich lobe pe erey ~ wend openings pas 

ill have to rec. ones. ; , : ip 
*xists, 80 far as the church is to her go wht A a. present system of furnishing quan- | he estimated proportionably as to quantity an 
architectural style of the nineteenth ce, ry. | tities on taken out by one surveyor. It gives an | effect ; secondly, by reference to existin 

© have been building churches for the te opportanity to unlimited competition when tenders | buildings to endeavour to settle the numeric 
alf-century, but instead of considering our | -re advertised for, which seems to be getting a pre- | proportions obtained by such estimate into 
requirements, and building churches adapted | ¥®"-. fashion, and one against which I think | definite effects ; and, thirdly, to suggest means 
to the litur i | builder. «,ould set their faces. Were each person | where the definite effect so ascertained is too 

wy of the nineteenth century, we | : tead | . ‘ 

ave been servile imitators of the churches of | *@4¢ti" ‘ed upon to take out his own, -s at q| little, of increasing that effect, and of ascertain- 
the fourteenth century. Our successors will oa a vad thirty compe tors vcr when | ig the increase. as ‘ 

old us in deri , d find but four, five, + six, Can we wonder when | Scarcely any rules on this important subject 

erision when they record that to} we see building worm gdyertised, and quantities 


a the wants of the reformed liturgy we supplied indiscriminately .. y]) who may enter the | have been laid a aa eeneaS oe — 
ges churches on the model of those erected lists (no matter who they be),_can we wonder when ture. Such as they are, they wi 
° meet the wants of the unreformed liturgy. | we read of one man offering ~ perform certain! “+ Read at the Ordinary Gener x sting of the Royal 


"is time that we begin to act on sounder | works at 1,000/. the value of which’. really 2,000/. | Institute of British Architects, May 1 
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: + wi | tow 7 i ildi hich may be 
i iv will even be safer | towns they are chiefly buildings whic y 
roe = pon aguas re of sufficiency | generally classed as either parallel or perpen- 
than to such rules. Palladio, for instance, has dicular to the wall of the window, or — _ 
said that the openings of windows should not | If the buildings are opposite ee win rin = 
exceed a fourth, nor be less than a fifth, of the | nearly parallel to the wall of the = ~ e 
lenath of a side of a room, and should be in angular height of the buildings, ta m rom 
height two and one-sixth times the width. | the middle of the window, would give the pro- 
Mr. Gwilt has given the nearest approach to a | portion of obstructed light, and then the sums 
definite rule that I have met with, which is to) of the sines must be taken only to the angle 
allow 1 foot of glass to 100 cubic feet of room, | made with the perpendicular by the line from 
The subject, evidently, requires a more exact | the middle of the window to the top of the 
system of computation; and I trust, that what- | opposite buildings. This will give the direct 
ever may be your opinion of the system now light. The reflected light from the buildings 
proposed, you will, at least, pardon the attempt. would be found by applying the formula to 
Some matters which come into a full consi- | the remaining angular eight of the buildings, 
deration of the subject (it will be seen) multiplied into such a fraction as would repre- 
are not ascertained with that precision sent the ratio of the reflected light to that of 
which will result, I think, from experiment, | the sky. 

conducted, except in one instance, on the basis} But in all cases of objects which are distant, 
of the system now to be defined. ‘They do jt will be easy to forma judgment of the upper 
not, however, prevent a practical use being at Jine of that which may be considered as the 


once made of the system. One of these is of intercepied June of light, two-thirds of the side | 


importance and requires careful investigation— obstructions, measured spherically, being 
viz. the proportion of light which is absorbed | allowed to one-third of the Opposite ones in 
in its passage through different kinds of glass! forming the average. In practice, I think this 
at different angles of incidence. Crown, sheet, method will be found very easy of application. 
and polished plate-glass, allow almost all the; When the buildings are near, and come within 
light to pass. Rough plate and ground glass, | the scope of the architect’s measurements, then 
including rough plate ground either on the the light will be accurately ascertained by 
rough side, or that which is fire-glazed, are as | reckoning the lines which form the outline of 
transparent in their substance as the others, | the unobscured portion of sky as the outside 
and the only additional absorption of light | of the opening which admits light.* Where 
which takes place is owing to irregularity in | there is a roof, as of a portico or verandah over 
the refraction of rays at the surfaces, many of the window, the outside lines of the soffite 
them being so refracted into the substance of | must be considered to be the outside of the 
the glass as to be partially or wholly absorbed. | opening. Generally it may be remarked on 
If, therefore, the respective action of the three | this head, that accessible obstructions may be 
surfaces, viz. rough, fire-glazed, and ground, | estimated by supposing them as parts of the 
on rays of light at different angles of incidence, | sides of the openings—inaccessible ones being 


were determined, a very approximate proportion | more distant, it is of less importance to estimate 
might be found, showing the relative obstruc- | accurately. 


tion by all these different kinds of glass. 
Fluted and embossed glass of various kinds | Method of estimating effective light passing into 
cr am to the ~*~ though, if the flutings a Room. 
and embossments are flat, probably they do not} We have as yet considered the proportions 
meen’ the “i more than the glass first | of light pennies through openings ra aoiion 
a s y ntaa nage ces to inquire into the effect of the light in a room.t 
ach Kuming any estimate ofthe Tight be The distance to which light pass int a room 
of light must not be taken into accou ts eh he 
gh nt, Dut) as to quantity (because exactly as the intensity 
provision must be made, especially in our|of light diminishes, so the area of surface 
climate, for sufficiency under ordinarily un- | lighted increases, viz. as the f the di 
favourable circumstances. For this reason, a open me an 
» 4) tances from the opening to the parts where it 
- > ~ . . 
southern* aspect must be treated as a northern, falls); yet, in practice, a room is found to b 
and the zenith as the horizon ; though in towns pase Colner lighted eben the li ea lane 
| 3 ight passes far 
the former is often by far the purer source. | into a room than when only t h i 
The hemisphere of sky will, therefore, be con- | This effect i ; eS aa 
» therefore, is effect is caused, perhaps, first, by th 
sidered as an equable source of light i sasaiven ix garda amae te 
_— gat. vine themselves to particular lights by a 
Methods of estimating the proportions of Light | slight alteration in their form, and thus, if a 
passing through one or more openings. room be partially lighted, they adapt themselves 
_ When a plane is exposed to a hemisphere of | ° the stronger partial light, and the other 
light, the incident light is equal in every part | Parts appear more gloomy. The converse of 
of it, and, therefore, every figure on that plane this is shewn by the effect of sunlight pro- 
receives light in proportion to its area, We | duced at dioramas, &c. by the direct light from 
shall consider the case of rectangles, and from | ‘he sky contrasted with the darkness of the 
them (including squares) we shall obtain the remainder of the room. The second cause is, 
proportion on the inscribed circles, ellipses, perhaps, the better adaptation of the whole 
and other figures by direct proportion. room to use when all is sufficiently lighted, 
As we must examine the subject with re-| than when part is lighter than necessary, and 
ference to the obstructions to the incident light | Patt too dark for comfort, There are pro- 
which ordinarily occur, we must therefore find | bably no means of forming an exact estimate 
a measure which will give us the quantity of the value of the distance traversed by light 
derived from every portion of that hemisphere. after admission before it falls on the surfaces 
Now, fo every point in a rectangle (so exposed |Of the room. The value certainly varies where 
to a hemisphere of light) a ray falls from every the distance varies, but it also does not vary 
point in the hemisphere. Systematising these | 8° rapidly as the distance. From this (and 
Tays according to their parallel directions—|COMSideration of facts), I think the effect 
they would form an infinite number of prisms | (though not the quantity) of light may be 
of which the rectangle is the common base, | deemed to vary as the square root of the 
The light, however, falling on the rectangle | @verage distance through which it traverses a 
may be measured proportionably by estimating | T00™. For ascertaining, then, the effective 
the proportion of rays falling on the vertical | !ight, the numerical value of the proportionate 





planes, passing through the middle of its | quantity should be multiplied by the square |° 


length and width respectively. 


| root of the distance. 
The next class of obstructions‘to day-light 


Little has been yet said with r ae 
ate of external objects. These are so light reflected from external rig these 
geben er forms and characters, and vary exceedingly, not only in the Jie or dark 
re practically so difficult to measure, that | colours of the surfaces, but al-v ‘a the quan- 

ery precise rules can be laid down. In tity of light falling on the s»+aces, both which 





* A southerly as . : 
ushientue nahn ate = be considered as desirable,| * This was illustrated by “erence to a diagram. 
wine ee Pa 4 ight as of warmth, and of the| + The difference ocoae? ved by the manner in which a 
sional gleam of Pe Bam fi the ne eg er room is to be coloure? °F furnished cannot form the sub- 
is more fitl. -4rected by blinds and curtains than 9 a | mat of any rule, by must be taken into account by esti- 


tv? provisions, mating the effe~ of light in existing examples of various 








ee 


circumstances greatly affect the quantity of 


light reflected from them. ere 

buildings are very near to one another thee 
will be shadowed by one another ; and thers 
fore, much less reflected light will result in 
such cases. Much may doubtless be done b 

having white or light-coloured surfaces but 
perhaps no surface obtainable for a wall eX 
posed to the open air can permanently reflect 
more than one-tenth of the light received 
upon it, 


Method of ascertaining definite effects of Light, 

A surer mode of lighting rooms in such 
places will be proposed below, and I will now 
pass to my second object, of endeavouring to 
settle the numerical proportions obtained by the 
above-mentioned processes into definite effects, 
Now the only means of coming to a result on 
this head is to show the numerical proportions 
which, on the basis of the forms of estimate 
before given, are found in different existing 
| buildings. From our knowledge of the effect 
which we can perceive in such buildings, we 
may determine the number which should be 
assigned to rooms of different kinds for, say 
every 100 cubic feet in the room. Ata future 
time, I hope to collect more examples than | 
have as yet been able to do; and till then | 
shall not attempt to settle those numbers for 
fear of misleading, but will only give the results 
in a few buildings where the estimates have 
been made, viz. :— 


Pantheon at Rome. 
Cubic contents (without side chapels) 1,889,871. 
Numerical value of light 9,003,507 
Numerical value per 100 cubic feet. . 476 


Rotunda, Bank of England. 
Cubic contents......sscecsecvece 126,477 ft. 
Numerical value of light.........+ 1,933,023 
Numerical value per 100 cubic feet. . 1,500 


New Drawing Office, Bank of England. 
Cubic contents ....ceeeereeces i ee 201,208. 
Numerical value ....2-++++see0e0 9,979,250 
Numerical value per 100 cubic feet... 2,922 

Freemason's Hall, Great Queen-street. 
Cubic contents... .eeeeeeeseseeres 98,192f. 
Numerical value .....+-+eeeeers 2,136,922 
Numerical value per 100 cubic feet... 2,170 

Great Hall, Euston Terminus. 
Cubic contents ....6.ee eee coerce 483,730f. 
Numerical value ....cccesccceces 5,275,492 
Numerical value per 100 cubic feet.. 1,090 


Means of obtaining additional light where “a 
finite effect is too little, and of estimating {he 
additional effect. 

This object, the , third proposed, may. te 
obtained by the use of reflectors. Very litte 
use has hitherto been ‘made of this expedient 
and this is probably owing to the new 
(often the impossibility) of placing 4 TF ec ef 
so that it will be, at the same time, in 4 — 
position for reflecting the light to —— 
parts, and yet neither obstructive nor - 
sightly; and to the difficulty of gar 3 
such reflector, and of obtaining reHec “ 
which will not be injured by the sum, 
weather, and the atmosphere of towns. al 

A single reflector may generally be oe 
on either the outside or inside of a wince the 
skylight, so as to throw the Light ee is 
(perhaps small) portion of sky whic dares 
unobscured over head, to any part he objet 
more light is required. But besides foe 4 
tions already mentioned to a *Ngie. fe Txt, 
there is also a considerable 1088 of si 


ithi dow, 
either by the reflector, if within bees 
being partly obscured by the wi abe il 
or if without, by ite reflecting part 0 ad 
light against t*¢ outside of the wall, an 


: : be 
i wm. All these difficulties may 
prone * in almost every case, by, 48 bag 
cwsing up the single reflector into “i * 
arranging them one above the other, elt . 
the reveal of the window, or in some other a 
where it will not interfere with one roe 
the action of the sashes. These com! -" i 
may be arranged horizontally, verti of 
obliquely, according to the gee . 
centre of the unobscured portion . Se ont 
of the part into which the light is to e sing id 
and according to the shape of the ope 


- vation is to be placed: 
which the combination died Hesk&TH. 








| Classes of roc~# , 
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; MS OF SPECIFICATIONS AND 
- CONTRACTS : 
Csax vo. Brown. 


action, brought in the Brompton County 
an recover 12/. is one of some importance to 
ies contracting. ; 

ne plaintiff mya plumber and glazier, and de- 

fendant is a builder, of Turnham Green, but was 

sued in his capacity of churchwarden of St. Paul’s 

Church, Hammersmith, for extra work done over 
the contract entered into. : ; 

The plaintiff said, he with others sent in estimates 
for work required to be done at St. Paul’s Church. 
That his estimate was accepted. The specification, 
amongst other items, required the contractor to 
paint outside the church. 

After performing his part of the contract, the 
defendant gave him orders to paint the churchyard 
railings, but was not to give more than two coats 
of paint, as there was such a small rate for repairs. 

The contract and specification were here put in 
as evidence. The specification drawn out by Mr. 
Brown, mentioned the iron railings, whilst the con- 
tract written from it, and signed by the parties, 
bound the contractor to paint outside the church. 
A long argument took place upon the point, plain- 
tif’s solicitor (Mr. Roberts), contending that the 
precise words of the contract should be binding, 
whilst defendant’s solicitor (Mr. Bird), argued that 
the specification was as much a legal instrument as 
the contract ; and that although the contract omitted 
the churchyard railings, the tenor of the specifica- 
tion could alone be construed. 

For the defence, Mr. Brown said, when Chalk’s 
estimate was accepted, he told him that the iron 
rails were to be part of the contract. He considered 
Chalk’s claim outrageous, as all the other estimates 
sent in included these rails. Considered the mat- 
ter so simple, and that Chalk fully understood what 
he was to do, that it was needless to embody the 
iron railings in the contract. Has never said plain- 
tiff ought to be paid for it. 

Mr. Saunders said his tender in competition was 
16/. 10s. which included the iron railings. 

Mr. Bean, a surveyor, said, with respect to the 

words painting outside the church, and painting the 
churchyard railings, he, in drawing a specification 
out, would have been more particular with the 
items. He should consider that a specification to 
paint outside the church, would include the church 
railings. 
The Judge said, he thought it was a very nice 
question. The specification written by defendant, 
mentioned these very rails, whilst the contract 
signed alluded vaguely to them by merely agreeing 
to paint the outside of the church. The Surveyor, 
who was called, gave it as his impression, that out- 
side the church included the churchyard railing. 
He thought in the absence of any other professional 
demur to this view, that the defendant was entitled 
toa verdict. " 

\ erdict for defendant and costs, 





RATING RAILWAY STATIONS. 


NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY &. THE 
POOR-RATE OF ST. PANCRAS. 


Os the 7th ult. an appeal was heard before 
he assistant judge, Mr. Serjt. Adams, against a 
ate of 34,331, on the stations, line, and build- 
ngsin St. Pancras parish. Under an arbi- 
ation, the amount had been fixed at 16,3511. 
Bre P rg — erage said, he esti- 
; eable valu : 

Se: Pemee a Herd the company’s property 
in oss-fxamined.—He had valued the buildings 
awh ae to their public utility as a great railway 
ui fin ment, and had fixed such a rent to each 
; : Pi. as, if the company were disposed to let them 
‘4 fern they would realise by the year. He 
ne profit an element to be taken in 
os r~ rateable valuz, as one person might earn 
Wri “rg? profit on a set of buildings, whilst 
r ral Person might fail. He had looked at these 
ean ae to what they were worth, as between 
woh Owner, and he had taken a view most 

m oo to the parish. He had not in any way 
er TO eaideration the earnings of the railway. 
ee nated, with reference to the con- 
on rs he tich would influence a tenant in taking 
*s pi ¢ whole concern. He had merely taken 
os rental value, and had not considered the 
deat struction. He had not given any con- 
it of the “s to what principle a mile of the railway 
the —— should be rated on, with reference 

7 G ‘ngs in Euston-square. 
mpany. Mee Smith, surveyor to the Mercers’ 

dM, (ros J. Allanson Picton, of Liverpool, 
tm ulip Hardwick, gave similar estimates, 
weg the same data, They agreed that the 

t 7 Was a just and proper one. 

admitted that the average annual earnings 














of that portion of the line in St. Pancras was| twelve bases of the same equilateral triangle : 
10,2297. ; ; ; the entire width is four times the altitude of 
ri Mr. ~ pape pag a examined with re-| the triangle 
rence expenses chargeable to the 10,2291. om j 
earned by the railway in St. Pancras. He showed Hereford Cathedral, Salisbury GP ge 
’ ? 


that when these expenses ded , . . P 
Git intaidat den ucted, 1,097. | offer illustrations of this mode of proportion- 


Mr. Penfold, Mr. C. Lee, and Mr. Gregory, | ‘8: In Sefton Church, near Liverpool, an 
were examined in support of the assessment for the | duilateral triangle, the base of which extends 
parish. It was made on an estimate of the original from centre to centre of the side walls, regu- 
cost ~ - pe and on an average of the earn- lates the whole in a remarkable manner, 
ings of the whole line. Mr. Griffith adds an interesting cha 

The Assistant Judge said they found that the| “On Architectural Botany ; setting forth co 
annual rateable value of the stations at Euston-| geometrical Distribution of Foliage, Flowers, 


square and Camden-town, taken upon the principle i os i i i 
of what they were worth per annum, to be pm. Be . pine = yun be han putoned: cia 


for the purposes of a railway, was 12,718/. and that 
the annual rateable value of the portion of the line . 
in the respondent parish, as the net proportion of A Concise Treatise on Eccentric Turning ; to 
its earnings to the earnings of the whole line, was| which are added Practical Observations on 
4,199/. and the Court fixed the assessment of the} the Uses of the Eccentric Cutting Frame 
company at 16,9177. The principle set up for the| the Drilling Frame, and the Universal Cut. 
respondent parish was one that could not be main-| ting Frame: illustrated b Figur nd 
tained. The stations must be assessed at what the ; i , See 
, , Y| Eccentric Patterns, with full Instructions 
would let for, but the portions of the line must be} &o By an AMATEU Pelham Ri : 
assessed on their proportion of the profits. If the . C y bill. Lond 7” a ichard- 
parish were not satisfied with this decision, the T — cana we aeee. . 
Court would grant them a case for the Court of ~"%".° ~ of this volume is to give a few 
Qucen’s Bench. practical instructions to beginners who know 
something of the use of the less complicated 
ee eemamene lathes for eccentric turning. Although it 
Potices of Books. pe sie not be very — with our general 
ideas to recommend a serious devotion to the 
Ancient Gothic Churches, their Proportions and production of geometricel and fancy patterns 
ination Wien. 1. By W. Parr|® ornamental art by turning. still as an occa- 
Grirritn, Architect, F.S.A. London, 9, | Sr ee, Ce on re —e u in- 
St. John’s-square. 1852. a ee 
Mr. Gaseenren, in this part of his work, has | 4'""es cose tanto and tact in execution, while 
given a chapter containing documentary evi- b. ok <i + span the inventive f.culty. The 
dence and opinions in favour of the theory, | "°°* * Mey note 
tbat geometry regulated architectural design in Inne geass en aca 
the ancient and medieval times. These are fPiscellanea. 
collected from a variety of sources with great — 
industry, and serve to show the prevalence of} Gas 1n Rome.—We mentioned a long 
the impression, to call it nothing else. 























Of time since, that arrangements had been made 
themselves, however, they are more curious| by an English company with the municipal 
than conclusive: we can look to the buildings | council of Rome, for lighting the Eternal City 
remaining, and there the proof is clear. There | with gas. Numerous obstacles have interposed 
can be no question whatever that the medieval | to prevent the consummation of the scheme 
churches at all events were constructe! by the| up to this time, but, through the perseverance 
multiplication of a given unit, and that geo-|and energy of Mr. Shepherd, the engineer, 
metrical principles regulated all their details. these have all been overcome, and the works 
M. Remée has pointed out a curious relation will, we believe, be forthwith commenced 
between the number of bays into which the | under his directions. An account of the diffi- 
nave of Gothic churches is longitudinally | culties which have beset the attempt from first 
divided, and the exterior and interior divisions | to last would be interesting and instructive. 
of which the apsis consisted; so much so | Mr. Shepherd has already successfully effected 
indeed, that from the number of sides of the ‘the lighting of several continental towns, and 
apsis in the German churches, the number of | we cordially wish him success in his present 
bays in the nave may be always predicated. | undertaking. 

In the Appendix to the second edition of} RaiLway AccipENTs.—I am not so san- 
“The Encyclopedia of Architecture,” recently | guine as G. M. seems to be of the “ convic- 
mentioned by us, the writer says:— tion” that lateral oscillation is to be over- 

“In respect of nonagonal termination, the |come, at least during the existence of the 
most extraordinary instance of a coincidence | present system of locomotion. If G. M. or 
with the rules laid down by the governing | any other man can devise a means of counter- 
lodges, occurs in the Duomo of Milan, com- | acting this hitherto uncontrollable accompani- 
menced at the end of the fourteenth century, | ment of a railway train at high speed, I would 
and completed (the western front excepted) congratulate him upon his valuable discovery. 
towards Fae of the fifteenth century. How- | I can fully agree with G. M. that the breaking 
ever impure its details may appear to the rigid, | of the tyre in the instance quoted, is not to be 
it is nevertheless a monument of stupendous attributed to atmospheric influence. It is 
effect, and was doubtless the result of high known that the intermittent concussion that rail- 
refinement in the lodge which superintended way-work subjects them to, has a tamdency to 
its execution. Its apsis is formed by three crystalize and 80 deteriorate the quality of either 
sides of a nonagon, and the bays in the nave steel or iron. My object in intruding on 
ate nine in number. One-third of the arc your space is, to suggest a means of mitigating 
contained under the side of an equilateral tri- | the melancholy consequences that almost in- 
angle, seems to be the governing dimension. | variably attend the least mishap to a locomo- 
The number three, submultiple of nine, per- | tive at high velocities. What I would pro- 
vades the structure. There are three bays in pose is, that to the tender of every locomotive 
the choir, and the like number in the transepts. | there should be attached a self-acting con- 
The vault of the nave is subtended by an equi- 'trivance, which would, by virtue of its construc- 
lateral triangle. The lower principal windows ‘tion, detach itself at a given angle, and not drag 
are each designed in three divisions, and in a the carriages with it down an embankment or 
transverse section of the nave, the voids are | other equally objectionable place.—W. M. 
just one-third of the solids.” | Tre Crystau Pavace at Sypennam.— 

To return, however; to the book before us :— | We understand that the various styles of archi- 

Let us take some of the examples ingeniously tecture, instructively serialized, are to be used 
worked out by Mr. Griffith. In King’s Col- in the ornamentation of the grounds. Foun- 
lege Chapel, Cambridge, the apex of the first tains of considerable importance are contem- 
triangle gives the height of the cill of the plated, and a collection of full-sized figurés, 
window, the second triangle the position of representing the 120 divisions and subdivisions 
the transom, the third the height of the of the human race, prepared according to the 
columns, and the fourth the exact height of classification of eminent ethnologists, and each 
the compartment at the summit of the groin- placed in an attitude and situation suggestive 





ing. The length of the building is limited to of the habit of his race. 
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Trinity CHURCH, NEAR Vauxna.t-| 
BRIDGE, was consecrated on 25th ult. It has 
been erected at the expense of Archdeacon 
Bentinck, cost about 12,000/. and is cruciform 
in plan, with nave, aisles, north and south 
porches, transepts, side-chapels, chancels, 
aarlem, have been vigorously and uninter- | vestry, with choristers’ rebing-room over, and 
ruptedly proceeded with since the first sod was | central tower and spire, the height of which 
turned by the Prince of Orange on the 11th) is near 200 feet. There is a parapet to the 
November; and at the present time 80,000 | tower, with crocketed pinnacles at the angles, 
is basin,; and angels bearing trumpets for the finials ; 


cubic ells have been excavated from th ear 
which is to be capable of containing 35,500,000 | and at the point in the spire where the broaches 
gallons. The canal into the hills, which is to | terminate, are niches containing figures of the 


connect this with the other basins to be| Evangelists. According to the = 3 
formed in the Zwartefeld and Rozewater val- | tbe walls are built of Bargate stone, wit Bath 
leys, has also been commenced. The excava-| stone for the windows, arches, doorways, &c 
tions for the engine-house foundations are in| The roofs are open-timbered : the principal 
progress, and will shortly be ready for the | rafters of the nave rest on foliated corbels, and 
masonry. The laying of the main pipe towards | at the intersection of the labels to the nave 
Amsterdam is proceeding with great rapidity, arches, are statuettes of angels standing on 
2,583 yards being already in the ground; and foliated corbels. The entire length of the 
the directors 
tractors that the main will be completed, and the 38 feet; height of nave, 50 feet; width across 
water, consequently, delivered to Amsterdam | the transept, 71 feet; the chancel, 42 feet by 
in the course of the ensuing winter. The great | 29 feet 9 inches wide. The pews are open, and 
drought which has prevailed of late has served | will accommodate about 800. The chancel is 
to prove the supply of water to be derived | paved with encaustic tiles. There is a sedilia 
from the springs in the Haarlem hills to be| with three seats, and a credence-table on the, 
— . 4 oe, be pulpit - of Caen stone, | 
ue Irtse Exntpition Bur.pinc av) with columns of Devonshire marble. The | 
Corx.—The principal, or fine arts court, is| style of architecture is the Early Decorated. | 
177 feet iong, and the dome is 53 feet span) Bisnor or Lonpon’s Hovuse.—A writer | 
- 50 Sore in win The — of the in a = Queries, in reply to an inquiry, 
ome will have a moulded cornice, decorated | says—In the Wards of London, by H. Thomas, 
with shields and banners, supported on retir-| 1828, we are told that" The great fire of | 
ing columns backed with crimson drapery. | London having destroyed the palace of the 
The roof is supported by 16 semicircular Bishop of London, which was near St. Paul’s 
—— ~~ won on cast-iron pillars, Cathedral, this house (Peter House, which 
e end of the hall is semicircular. The! stood on the west side, about the middle of, 
organ is now in course of erection there, and | Alderegate-street) was purchased for the city 
in the centre a pyramidal fountain is being mansion of the prelates of the diocese, one of | 
constructed. Six purlins run the full length whom only resided there,—Bishop Henchman, | 
of the building. Between the main ribs, and who died there, and was buried at Fulham, | 
abutting on the purlins, are intermediate’ a.p. 1675. It was then called London. 
smaller ribs, which carry the sheeting. Anj| House, and, being subsequently deserted, 
unbroken line of roof-light, 14 feet wide, | was let out into private tenements until 1768 ; | 
igs, cormounts the-chois, "Ge cher cidp| ie sosnpalinn af iit maiong ae taeiaanan! 
; " ide | the occupation of Mr. ' 
of the hall are two galleries, each 150 feet long | and pet reer A “wr: brick. building 
by 30 feet wide. It will be approached from the | now covers the site, and retains the name of. 
northern hall by a vaulted arch 40 feet high | London House. It is occupied by Mr. H.. 
and 18 feet wide, supported on ornamental | Burton, builder. In the work above quoted 1 
pilasters, with figures on pedestals at either | find no mention of a residence of the Bisho 
side. There are also two squares of sheds, now | of London in Bishopsgate. I therefore a 
being covered in and floored, each 110 feet by85. | clude that the one I have alluded to is that 
— sa a beni A Kami on which your correspondent wishes to 
y; , ’ . | learn. 
steam-engine to keep the machinery in motion; DrpartmMENT oF Practican ArT.— 
will adjoin this building. The whole available Classes for the study of specialties are now 
space of the exhibition buildings presents a being formed at Marlborough House, and the 
superficial area of 42,525 feet. The banquet-| arrangements are already completed for the 
hall will be 90 feet long by 53 feet wide, and 40 | class of artistic anatomy, to which Mr. Towns- | 
feet high, supported by columns decorated | end has been appointed professor, he having 
cottaen ty meee oe sae, a the Se og of the same class at 
. eda wi ; 
be the drawing-room, 150 feet long by 30 feet | mead oe = yo 
wide, with a vestibule or entrance-hall fitted House, there being separate rooms for the 
up in the style of a Turkish tent. They will drawing, painting, and modelling classes. Th 
be 7 with gas; and immediately adjoining | classes opened on Tuesday leat, and one 
= be a kitchen, with cooking range, pipe were a considerable number of applications by 
er, servants’ rooms, and retiring-rooms. students. Those who have passed through the 
Se be entirely apart from the exhibition | classes at Somerset House, and are reported | 
sue carriage wey from Ce atnin entiszce, as | taan helt ee tees ead Premonaees tee 
irriage-way , e. Ihe than half the fees paid by strangers. We un- 
gre eae cee ment according to derstand that the next classes which will be 
thority, ork Constitution, to open | ready for opening, are those for the drawing of | 
es * ween with money in hand. | practical construction and architecture. At. 
ELFAST SCHOOL or DesIGn A? ss " 
upesees tlhe aoe ane wn aretha present there is hardly any school where the 
26th March her’ 4. eeting on carpenter or mason who has to make a mould- 
Ma een published, with Lord ing, can acqnire the art of drawing a section of 
Dufferin’s eloquent speech, towhichwe referred it. Mr. C. J. Richardson will h 
at thetime, in full. The financial condition of the intenden ‘of th " ‘a si cere 
school seems satisfactory. Testimony is borne | parece A int ae i 
in the report to the exertions of Mr. N “lest arty ee ee ee 
the first master At the exhibition of ve de ea gag: ” Ah: wine Baendhy att 
e— . 8 mitted to Mr. James Walker, C.E. who has_ 
os wt, pees to the amount of 517/. have ee the premium (25/.) to be given 
etme = ___ to the author of the plan signed “Tubular.” | 
eu Pe wighs Pigs Ps Fe The committee have adopted this recommenda | 
vetetiaume: of 19,000,008. kh shri § -~ tion, and we understand have appointed the 
purchase of the buildings naitineine for the oe ro eee te me deer ths sd 
construction of the Rue de Rivoli. ‘This sum ‘Sos 
with a further eum of 11,755,408f. will be nati. . ECORATION OF Hearses.—Mr. Rogers 
, paid has recently executed four carvings in wood | 


WATERWORKS AT AmsTEeRDAM. — The 
report presented by the directors to the share- 
holders of the Duin-Water-Maatschappy, on 
the 19th ult. says, “Owing to the very mild 
winter the works at the ‘ Orange’ reservoir, or 

thering basin, in the hills at Leiduin, beyond 





have the assurance of the con- , church is 125 feet; width of nave and aisles, 





} 





0 5 i 
ut of the late loan of 50,000,000f. negotiated of the via crucis, for the decoration of a hearse, 
|to be used in Manchester, | 


by the city of Paris, 


Etiquette amone Bun. i 
be kind enough te ri followin?" 
rd noug print the following | 

m a builder to my employer, on hd = 
by the latter for a tender ?--May) Ml 
ae know the time that M see 
and by giving notice to that eff: 
be happy to attend to inform bin that 
more “difficulty in the work according “ the 
plan proposed. It can be done cheaper than 
by working by the surveyor’s plan: the 
ment would be better laid in conerete i the 
wood plan. To have an interview and pro . 
an additional plan for the purpose of he 
more satisfaction, and the work Shave 
correspond with the house, Mr. B. will be 


. | most happy to be Mr. C.’s obedient servant 3 


t is the proper course to 
mployer allows himself to be creas ’ 
Tue Surveyor, who happens also to bear 
Architeet and Engineer. : 

ELEecrro-TeELEGRAPHIC PROGRESS,—The 
Irish sub-marine line of telegraph, by Port 
— is in progress of formation. Betwit 

umfries and Carlisle the line will run along 
the turnpike road. The Magnetic Telegraph 
Company, it appears, have completed their 
communication to Wigan, Bolton, and Man. 
chester, on the Lancashire and Yorkshire Rail- 
~— Arrangements are making to connect by 
pet and eso and, ere long, London 
wi reached by it, probably on the G 
Northern line. P 4 oy ragthong 

Accipent at Liverpoot Corn Ex. 
CHANGE.—A serious accident, attended with 
fatal results, occurred on the Ist inst. by the 
failure of some arches on which the new Com 
Exchange, at Liverpool, is constructed. We 
defer notice of it until we have particulars that 
may be relied on. 

Sr. ALpHaGe Partsa Caurca, Loxpox 
Watt, is now undergoing repair, together 
with the vestibule, tower, approach, &c. The 
fittings for communion, pulpit, and desk are 
to be new; and the church is to be lighted 
with gas, under the direction of Mr. J. B. 
Watson, the surveyor to the parish. 

Ciry Improvements.—It is under consi- 
deration to run a new street, sixty feet wide 
atleast, parallel with Old Change, down to the 
river side, and in a direct line with the eat 
side of St. Paul’s churchyard, and to throwa 
new bridge across the Thames, to be commi- 
nicated with by the proposed street. The 
cleansing of the streets on the “ continuous 
cleansing system,” at an extra expease of 
7,0001. a year is also spoken of. 

Cast-1ron Carrtace-ways.—We hae 
had various suggestions on the subject of cast 
iron carriage-ways since our notice of last week, 
Amongst others a Southsea correspondest 
Mr. H. Laurence, esuggests the formation af 
cast-iron plates, or gratings in the form of a 
honeycomb, the interstices filled nearly to the 
surface with cement, asphalte, or some mit 
rial that could be reduced as the iron wort 
away, or replaced if necessary. The plan of 
each plate, he adds, might. be a triangle, si? 
ported on three points upon good timber see? 
ers, the joints running diagonally to the ” 
of street, or stone bearings, sufficient 
being left on the underside to insure st 
and retain the filling-in material. 


TENDERS 
For rebuilding a house in St. Maryle 

Hudson, Architect. 

Clemence  ........ceecssseereerseee 
Locke and Nesham ..........-- 
Lindsay .........-..-ce-cereeneeree 
Pritchard and Sons .......---- 
W. Lawrence and Sons ...... 


oo he may think proper to appoint,” 
e 
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NT LIFE " ASSUR- 


AMILY anol ANNUITY SOCIETY, 

=. Blackfriars, London, and at Calcut‘a 
shea em APITAL. 50,0008 

orth Bayley. esq. Chairman 
tterwort x 

— donna, esq. Deputy ha | no 
Levis Burrouchs, e349. a wee pe 
Robert Bruce Chichester, esq. se on Neonee 
ey tateoche « Joshua Wa ker 
a , = foes was added to the Society's Policies on the 


Profit scale in rae on mortgage and on security of Life Interests 


Loans are gran? 
and Reversious INDIA BRANCH. 





dian business, and grants Policies 
ye ae Sen and Endowment-, in Calcutta, 
Members of the Civil and Military Ser- 
é vers. Parties ealling at the Office will be furnished | 
with full perticulars, to which the attention of Parents and Guard- 


ally invited. | 
ians of Youths proceeding to Ind IHN CAZENOVE, See ary. 


Ss IRE and LIFE) 
ThE. JORESEIEE mi! lished at York, 1834, and | 
empowered by isco. | Capital, 500, 


Lard Wenlock, E Recric ik Park. 
G. L. Thom em. Sheriff Park. 
Robert Swann, esq 


B ers —Messra § Sita a Co. York. 
hereene and Secartary. ir. W W. L. Newman, York. 
a attention x7 307 is icularly called to the terms of 
for L INSURANCES, and to the distinction | 
Och is ts tanto bet t+ 4 -. and fale lives. 
Extract from the Table of Premiums for Insuring Ton. 
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mext AMALE. | A FEMALE} next 
birth- birth- 
day. Whole Life Premiums] day. 
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* Examurce—A gentleman whose age on eg not exceed %, may 
imgure 1.000. payable on his decease, whe an annual payment of 
its ; and a Indy of the same age can secure the same sum for 


ment of 191. 17s. 6d. 

. ~ed with the rates of premium for the intermediate 
information, may be had at the Head Office in 

Poa or ofan y of the Agenta 

FIRE INSURANCES 

agealso effected by this Company, on the most moderate terms 
Agents are wanted in those towns where no sppeintments have 
heen —, poplestions Ly A he oats to Mr. W. L. NEWMAN, 

Actaacy Secret: o 

- Mr KI RICH. WOOD, Solicitor, 12, John-street, 

Bedford-row, Agent for London. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
70, Lombard-street, City, and 57, 





ELICAN 
Established in 1797, 
-CToss, See. 


Bebert Gurney Barcla a me Kirkman D. Hodgson, esq 
William Cotton, cats F Thomas H . €84. 
‘iam Dosis, ee i He land, be 4 
J.P. orner cn 

A. Gordon. M lee FBS. c. Hampson’ ‘urner, = F.R.S. 

Geary Grace, 4. Motthew 
aUDITO 
Emanuel Goodhart, esq. ‘Jom _ esq. 
John hu Haggard, D 


BONTS. 

At a division of Profits declared up to 3rd July, 1547, the Bonus 
sided to Px licies eftected in the seven preceding years on the 
“ Return System” averaged Thirty-three per Cent. on the pre- 
miume paid. Four-fifths or Eighty per t. of the Profits are 
divided amongst the Policy-holders. 

LOANS in connection with Life Assurance on approved security. 

Annual Premium required for the Assurance of £100 for the 
whole term = life :-— 
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aia TUCKER, Secretary. 


NATIONAL ASSURANCE and INVESTMENT 

ASSOCIATION, 
7, Sr. Martin’s-piace, Traralcar-square, Lowpow. 
Established May, 1844 
INVESTMENT UF CAPITAL AND SAVINGS. 
The object of the Investment Daggers of this Institation, i 

to open equally secure —6 ee o v t ed 

the surplus ote of the ent, and the provident savings of 

the industrial classes of the community. To persons desirous of 

their money out at interest, but unused to seeking secu- 

Titties, and inexperienced in estimating their —e this Institu- 

tion offers immediate facilities, and an o be ty of realizing 

the highest rate of interest yielded by lass securities, in 

Sek alone the money deposited with the Association is em- 

syed. 


Interest payable in J in January and July. 








CAPITAL STOCK, £100,000, 
The Capital Stock is altogether distinct and separate from 
ag Stock in the Investment m Fund, o of this Teen 
It const: conan, with the ee nd, a Sm yp for the 


the vided in 
render the ual at he Aapated pot ge 9 


FOR SECURING LOANS OR DEBTS. 
Amon; or varied and i extensive Tables of this Institution will 
| La foun ly —— whee — -. ome rn uired 
e of Prem b 
will pr protect the Interest of the Policy- belder from all Table 
tingencies, and allow the Life assured mared to proceed to, and reside in 
any part of the world. . 
” , MUTUAL As ASSURANC FR :— 
ssurances ma: effected from 50l. to 10.004 
Gre rofta belong to =~ + cand divided am, 
Credit for e amount 0! ¢ first 
Medica! men remunerated for their Reports. ee 
Liberty to Travel, and Foreign residence, greatly extended. 


Sid tebea's ——— SBSLATION. 

ovel Table has been Xpressly for t 

Institution, whereby a Parent, by the payment Air = Se 

annus! premium, may, in the event of death, secure to 9 ¢ hild, 

¢ither an Annuity, payable from the age of 17 to 23, or an equiva. 
amount j = oe t Tabl for Ea 

Other new an japerten es for Educational purposes, and 
mente for Children, are in course of 

shortly be erie r of construction, and will 
¢ Tables for Reversionary and Deferred Ann 

cularly deserving of attention, whether regarded ana one 

providing for a particular Individual, , 4 a8 & resource against the 

Gaines My age, involving, as it does, t he uncertainties of health 








and 
Pullin formation and pr 





| [ MPERIAL LIFE INSUR ANCE COMPANY, 


RADESMAN’S 
M RECHANT "Sand TR OFFICE, 5, Chatham- 


a JOHN MACGREGOR, Esq. M.P. Chairman. 


Advan Society are 
Pout Ic Santa IGPU TABLE unless obtained by fraud. 
All the MEDICAL FEES PAID by the Society. 
Policies payable during the lifetime of the Assured. ‘ 
Non-forfeiture of Policies Assurers who find it inconvenient to 
pay their Tp rror as Ay <4 fall due, may have a credit of the 


rd 
Lo ANS ge nted on Sted and other Securities in connection 


with Life rance. 

information may be obtained at the 
— seniiesnaiban GEORGE ML OMAON, peaneges. 
‘ THOS. MUSGRAVE, Secretary 








jd Broad-street, London. 
Thomas caus Hunt, es¢ a Chairman. 
John Horsley Palmer, Jeputy-Chairman. 

A New Scare or Premiums on Insurances for the whole term 
| of life hes resent ; C aa |, by which a material reduction 
has bee! e at low 50 years ij 

"For > vIeems, or ay ha of oe Eeeiiin. are eusigned to Pelt | © 
cies every year, and may be app! toincrease the sum 
toan ery AA ve payment in C in Cash, orto the reduciion and ultimate | 
extinction of future premiu 

Oxe-ruinp of the ) on Insurances of 5001. and upwards, 
for the whole term of life, may remain as a debt upon the policy, | 
to be paid off at convenience, by which means 1,5001 may vient 





4 for the present outlay otherwise required for 1.0001. 
“Loawa.— The e Directors will lend sums of 50. and upwards on the | 
a of Policies effected with this Company for the whole term 

of life, when they have acquired an adequate value. 
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ii 
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ze 


fe 
sheen ato J Sita BAe 
A ice, ceantiatien of the eystem., estimates, nd all ture 


the pabant. ieee a to the Proprietor of 
ond Benaseni 


Mr. BAR a at T (late 
12, ¥ vag Adelph 
whose offices form part of erected 
where specimens ofthe yo =| iron ct thie nee ” 














8: —Those who effect Insurances with this C 
rotected by its _ Sabseribed Capital from the risk ceoureed by by | | 
embers o Maton Societies 
ion in Profits may be effected at 
Bay acne shoaibac sess SAM UEL ING GALL. Actuary 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 50, REGENT- 
sominee Ts CITY, BRAN ANCH: 9, ROYAL EXCHANGE 
Invested Capital, £1,311.761. 

Bonuses ‘ared. £ 

Ciatin paid since the extabish ment of ey Office, pty tar 738. 


The Right Sencursble ‘Earl GREY. 
DIRECTORS. 
William Henry Stone, eaq. Chairman. 
Henry B. Alexander, esq. Depnty-Chairman. 
Benjamin Oliviera, esq. F.B.8. 

G Deore, esq, William Ostler, esq 
Wi id, esq. Apsley Pellat 
Sir 4 dD. King. bart. connge Round, esq. 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird The Rey. James Sherman. 


= Frederick Squire, esq. 
J. rector. 





A. Benement,’ esq. Managing In 

Parstcian—Jobn Noches, M.D. F. a 29, Upper Montague- 
reet, Montague-s9 

a twentieths rot the pecate are re. divided among the 


scant OF THE EXTINCTION OF PESNIvNs 
BY THE SURRENDER OF BONUSE 


TO BRICKMAKERS. 


Ss, 

waste. delivered, or within easy access of an 
y 
a a the South ee “ey Rail ag cattons Som Pe gag ot 


and lowest Wy Fy Ih. to M 
pes ham- square, Bigg for cath to mi. Gi ABY, Builder, te 


TO BRICKMAKBERS AND TIMBER MERCHANTS — 
NTED, about ali 000, 000 =o 





ton ond 1, York-s'reet, © RET ng 


A) bata and CO.’S ENCAUSTIC and 
serve ihe PATENT TILES for Churches. Entrance Hall 


&c. ; Antique, Geometrical, and 
trie wiloaat manufactures of a Bighiy' decorative vie 
cutee Fay reg Slabs and Tiles 
Covi rates. Door Furniture, White Case ant Oranaad 


Tiles “ othe De and Kitchen Ranges, be had in 
variety at py ey 9, Albion- Blackfriars nates 
London, and at their Manufactory Stoke-ut pon Trent, Staffordehte 


MANS ENCAUSTIC TILES. — Prices and 
Samples (Plain or Glazed) of this beautiful satitl oad dua 


fc walls of Se Ee aia ae of 
joors or 
forwarded an Seolientien po Saw oe OO the 
Worcester. Reet 

















Bonuses added subse- 
quently, to he further 
in! annually. 


Date of 
Policy. | 


Sum 


Insured. | Original Premium. 





ie * &24@ 
1896 | 23.500 79 10 10 extinguished. 
1811 1,000 33:19 
1818 | 1000 [34 16 1 


&2ad 
0 1,922 2 0 
2 ditto 23117 8 
0 ditto 114 18 10 





EXAMPLES OF BONUSES ADDED TO OTHER 
POLICIES. 


RNAMENTAL TI LING for 
Society of Arts award 
for his im Tealtan Tiles 
1851 they were awarded a Prize M 
tiles speci by the jurs. 
Sir Cuances ak and ol te ae 














Total with addi- 
tions to be fur- 
ther in 





£ 
1907 900 
1810 1,200 
1820 


| 
i 
5,000 








uses and full particulars may be obtained upon hepen apple 
cation to the Agents of the Office in all the principal town 
United Kingdom ; at the City Branch ; and at the head Office, No. 
50, Regent-street. 


LATE GLASS INSURANCE COMPANY.—|* 
Incorporated by Act of Parliament ; Capital, 10,0002. ; Offices, 
as rey enhal!-street, City. 
all others interested in the 


Architects, Survey ors, Builders, 
trade, me solicited to make known the facilities offered by the 
Hass Insurance Company to consumers of p' 





Plate 6 glass, to 
guard themsslves against all the numerous risks to which shop- 
fronts and ges windows are continually exposed. Since the 
establishment uf this Company, plate glass has in numerous in- 
stances superseded common Soest and there cannot be a duubt that 
the trade would generally — ‘themselves by making known to 
their friends that a plate. el ass front of a fair average size con be 
— this Company for 5s. per annum, or a fraction over 14. 


per wi 
ag Sy and orery ieteraaiion, can p Renrgng By | Daas 
cation Secreta om or 

STEPHENSON, Resident Director. sisntad a4 


THE LONDONand PROVINCIAL BUILDING 
SOCIETY, being a National Deposit F 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, under which - 
incur no liability 
Capital Stock, £1,250,000. 
TRUSTEES. 
H. Brown, esq. M.P. a an Dormer, M.D. 


Sir Samuel Scott and Co. the Sonmnnenetal Bank of London. 
The Directors are peepee’ to negotiate loans for five, seven, ten, 
or fourteen years, m every description of real property in the 
— Kineton - for the erection a houses, or improvement of 


wi to issue deposit shares, securing to weaker & minimum 
interest of 5 per cent. byte wemaieive penee. ar . 

prospectuses and rules 0’ metropolitan and branch socie- 

mig ‘with au of « Vf 4, for shares, apply at the Office, 36, 


Great Geo 
THOMAS BILLINGS. Solicitor. 


Two og HOUSAND POUN DS will be submitted 
ON, amongst the Members of the LOM- 
BARDIAN BUILDING SOCIETY, No. 4, at the fint Subscription 
on TUESDAY. will be held at the Adelaide Hotel, London-bridge. 
on TU ¥ evening, June 15, 1852, from half-past Six till Richt 
clock. Persons taking shares at or before the mecting, will be 
entitled to bid for any portion of the money. For list of trus- 
tees. ke see Prospectus, which may be had on soomenen to the 
Manager, M Mr. WILL M LAwiey 17, South-street, M anchester- 
square ; to the Se meee, Be W. WILLLAM NATHAN, Limehouse- 
ae) or will be be sean p. Shares 
boneer ox ay ry, as above. orof Mr. 
WILLIAM peRvis 199, Blackfriars pa The rules are now 
prey Ch price 64. ; sd 2, ied, Attendance will also be given at 
the Adelaide Hotel, Loudon- -bridge, every Tuesday gy! — 
farther notice) from half-past Six to Eight o'clock, 
shares and answer inquiries. 











ADAMS, MA 
T APatihsy, MeanoGANY and TIMBER 





lieca- 
tion at the Head Offices of the A so memeet 
a a pot the — or to ae respective 
PETER MORKISON, Managing Director. 
Director. 


Applications for Agencies may be made to the Managing 


~ ght ten | minntey = from the London 
se 9 
PRICES for’ SEASONED FLOO PLOORI SEC CER LI, SanD, 
ber, either whole 
scantlig, ee. Ales, is ica Bate MSGR | 


on receipt of two postage st —T. A. conti offer 
advantages as stated in his pre previous olvertinmente”” yn 





ORNAMENTAL FLA TILES, in great , made from 
the Surbiton clay. an eat the Staffordshire metallic 


PLAIN SOPMIC RIDGE TILES, HOP and VALLEY TILED, 
and COVING Lt 8. 

The GROOVED RIDGE TILE, for the reception at ay ang 
outline of vonteal ornament, was invented by own, 
and for which inven‘ion he also lies, of from the Society of Arts 







plttohare. tiles ot - of r. They are sup’ 
a green colow 

stated price foot Mr. Robert Brown 
pe qvekibeoks wie ro eupatiler Yes Gvesved Ridge Tile worthy of an 
duction, wit. think it but fair and honourable that the invew! 4 
prem ary da ply og belgie rie 
ot even 0 
still have’ the —-. of having been che inventor of a2 srticla 

c! 








becom 
TILE WORKS. SURBITON. HILL, SURREY. 


RED FACING 
ae es ag oy a Moulded Bricks to sy 


Gouna KENT, ool Eeevx BRICKS; ae. Yellow snd 
Pal Seconds, Cutters, Paviors, ippers 
KENTISH RAG STONE of the finest quality, and cf tr 


i h ow, be wpe 
FURTI at and CONSIDENCADLE REDUCTION i in PRICE, PRICE 
Apply to NJAMIN N GOUGH, 37, Newington 
Newington 


PE See 
PAN TILES, 48s. per 1000; PLAIN ditto, 32s, 6d 

1000: FIRE BRICKS, 658. per 1090.—WARD and Cf 
Honduras Wharf, Bankside, are now offering their Fire ena 
(being about to make a coosthenmhl alteration in their Sag 
WIS "Facet Spt Ci af nce oor 

; ’ or, Dp > s 

of s rich pone —— low price. Gas Bricks and shs Tiles. 


OOPER’S Af de BRICKS, 














oS 
' seit his 
 RICKS.—H. DODD is enabled to, fer 
rw ra Epic are of good ~ ~° at the an ha 


from the Cty, HD 1D. earnestly ie pu rhea judge for thet 





ri i" 
ARCHITECTS and Roane cae, "ya ie 
ha’ 


invited to try JOHN ROBERTS'S 
twade of suitable size and shape to work witons each, heving ts 
ape ory of iment, th ey can can be deliv 4 

y an eminent ; many 
London oa af 6 price bel ow ~ pan ent apply #0 


in ap fey pA 
¢| ROBERTS: Upuor Pile Works, near roobester, K 


a pressure of six tons es° 
iider phe 


es «A SS DP 


ome ch fF: ewe oo sas Gh tie 


pe 


oo 


Dall 


— 42 fn = 


-' ood = & & p> | © 


